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SOSH CONTONTS Gres 


I, 


II, 


III, 


IV. 


. Off to Natal. 
. Honest Labour, 


. Wilderness Grapes. 

- Sunset Hours. - 

; The German Philosopher in Queensland, Part I. By Aus. 
yalie . e ° ° ° ° e . . ° ° - 55 


. Ragged-School Work in Dublin. 
. Nurses and their Work. No. VI. By the Author of * The 
Protoplast” . ‘ e ° . . ° . e ° 


. To a Wife. wr ae Rtn 4a 
» Dare to be Wise. By Frane Mari, Author of “Through Cloud 





AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FAMILY AND GENERAL READING. 


EDITED BY 


MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


RECTOR OF ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 


Nelly Penrose's Diary. By K. Vowell With an Illustration 
by James N. Lee . ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ . ° » 505 
Cuap. VI.—Ivanova. 
VII.—Concrrnina New ACQUAINTANCES, 
VIIL.—Ovr Curisrmas-Tipe. 
IX.—UNDER THE SNow. 
Of Livelihoods. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., Author of 
**Proverbial Philosophy” . ° . , , ‘ : 


Middle-Class Schools for Girls in France. By //. &. 
Roger Ascham. By 4. ™. 
Part VIII, 
By Netta Leigh 
By 4. J. Buckland 


BAA AM AND WASES VAS eS. g 
e 


VP 


By a Cle rgyman's Wife. 
With an Illustration . 
Idle Tears. 


Hindrances to Social Progress. By Thomas Hutton MA, . 


ASA 
TA 


By C. Grove 


By 4. Bond . ., 
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By E. Jane Whately 
By a Working Man 
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My Experience of Lodgings. 


o. 
NY 


By Wade Robinson . 


and Sunshine.” With an Illustration by James N 
Cuap, XXXI.—ReEpgENTANCR, 
XXXII.—Atonr, 
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Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


Hie] f 21 GUINEAS. 
— AYR THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


W ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
TWENTY-ONE Guinzas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price Piet sind Sree. 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, 5 to 84 Guineas; in 
re 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


6s. post 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL | SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BUILDING SOCIETY. |BUTTER’S READING AND SPELLING 


IN EASY GRADATIONS, 











Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. Upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissyllables 
° are rendered as easy as Monosyllables 57th Edition. 
Price 1s. 6d., bound. 


LPAI 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 


or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK AND 
. EXPOSITOR, 
INVESTIN G MEMBERS receive 5 per 298rd Edition. Price 1s. 6d., bound. 


cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL’ PRIMER, 
MONEY ADVANCED ou MORTGAGE With Engravings, 46th Edition, Price 6d. 
without Premium for any term of years. 
London: Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Long- 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, | manand Co.; Hamiltonand Co. Edinburgh: Oliver saa 
OFFICES—107., FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, | Boyd. Dublin: McGlashan and Co., and W. Robertson. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanazr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


JNNORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
sulyect, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Srom their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold im Boxes at 1s, 13d., 28. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 














: CAUTION. 
Re sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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THE FIVE GUINEA me ont, 
SET OF BA BY LINEN | ®ve. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., by post for 65 stamps, 
CONTAINS— 
a £8. 4, 
a now Shir ned oko ne. + ¢ £54) RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS 
4 Marlin Monthly “Hoon ph oan a tite ‘ i 3 $ 10 : EXHIBITION. 
Re a sere HTS 
o Samy Flannel Day Blankets .. 411-0 910 Bz EUGEEE ary aapaMl : 
3 é : Pili he ; 7 n . . q Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, 1867. 
8 Dec Lincs Diggers 79.016) A complete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1867, 
ee ane es Sat Mee with above One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, 
siecinaiaat | illustrating the principal Objects of Interest. 
Every article is guaranteed well-made and of gua material. A — 
single article at the list price can be tad on application. Price Lists L : 
containing every particular can be had of London: Cuarmaw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
MRS. T. G. YOUNG, To be had also of the Author, 96, Strand; 128, t 
Regen’ 
128, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Street ; and 24, Cornhill. 








THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life te £259,039. 
The moderate Ratcs of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SEOURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous, 
Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





’ K BATING’S COUGH LOZENGES :—The Best | KEATING’ INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
and Safest Remedy for Coughs. Kills Bugs, 


KEATING's COUGH LOZENGES :—Relieve the | K PATING'S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 


difficulty of breathing in Asthma. eae INSECT DESTROYING P 
Keres COUGH LOZENGES:—A Certain | XK + Kills Black Beetles. aie 


Remedy for Relieving the Irritation of the Bronchial | | KEATING 8 i. N 3 or DESTROY ING POWDER, 
oths an ensive insects, 

















Tubes. 


: :—Are Dail 
gg sted hye yaa eagh Sold Ps sof | Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; 


| 
$d.; and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11 h, b or ls. Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. 
~ " eae sad d Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 8s. each, = 


K PATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churob- 
London, E.C. Sold stall by all Druggists, &c. | yard, London, E.C. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
“CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thic kness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, aud the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 
Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Engliah Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Hill, London, E.0. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, August 1, 1868.—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Gruen, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 20th of each month, 
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NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MOUNTED FOR HANGING IN KITCHENS, 


Dist OF 


COOKERY CARDS 


IN SIX SHEETS OF INSTRUCTIONS, 


FOR TEACHING THE ARTS OF 
Boiling, Roasting, Stewing, and Frying; for Cooking Fish, Soups, 
Vegetables, Sauces; and for making Pastry and Sweets. 


Published by Messrs, BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row, and Derby, 
By order of all Booksellers and at Railway Stalis. 





Now ready. 


NEW BOOK OF FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 
By MRS. WARREN, Editor of the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d., 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BERLIN HOUSES, 


TWENTY-EIGHT WEEDLEWOREK DESIGNS 


In Tatting, Crochet, Netting, Cluny Lace, Spanish Stitch, Braid Work, Tape Work, and Mignardise Work, selected 
from Ten Years’ issue of the * LADIES’ TREASURY.” 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 





Now ready. 


MRS. WARREN'S BOOK OF ANTIMACASSARS,. 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 
London: W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 





In Monthly Parts, price Ninepence ; post free, two stamps eatra. 


THE “LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1868, 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Is combined with,the “ TREASURY OF LITERATURE,” and arranged by its paging to form—optionally— 
two distinct volumes, entirely differing in character. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 


In the second part of each number, will form, if desired, a volume of domestic information upon most subjects of 
home occupation or amusement. Each number throughout the year will contain a paper on the following matters 
of interest :—The Breakfast Table and its Accompaniments; the Luncheon Table and its Varieties; Dinner and 
Methods of Serving (three papers); Dessert; Wines; Coffee and Tea; Pleasant People; Agreeable Parties; Con- 
versation and Courtship; Dances and Suppers; the Servant Question in Town and Country; Board Wages, 


Allowances, &c. 
uae Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row. 
May be had through all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations. 
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3 WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SERVING JESUS; or, 
allegorically explained. By T. H. Saw, St. Columb 
Minor, Cornwall. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DIVINE DECREE AND FREE WILL; or, 
More Notes’ on Prophecy, By the Apthor of “The 
Spiritual and Physical “History of our Fallen and 
Redéemed World.” Grown 8vo., cloth; 5s. 


THE CYCLE. Constitution 
vation— Relations— Apparent Oycles—Application of 
the Theory. By J, E 
edges, 3s. 


ON CONFESSION OF SIN; and the Great and 
Unchangeable Blessedness of all True Christians. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TWENTY SERMONS. 


Chaplain and Head Master of Aske’s Hospital, Hoxton. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISSION LIFE; 
Heathen. Edited by Rev. J. J. Harcomne, M.A., 
Reader at the Charterhouse, Editorial Secretary to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

*»* Numbers from January to June, 1868, in a paper 
wrapper, with numerous full-page Illustrations. 3s. 


THE LAST TIMES AND THE GREAT CON: 
SUMMATION. An Earnest Discussion of Momentous 
Themes. By Rev. Dr. Sxiss, Philadelphia, Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


the Crosses of Children | 


Edition. Crown 8vyo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 
| COLPORTAGE;; its History, and Relation to 


of the Cycle—Deri- | 


» W. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 


By Rev. Alfred Jones, | 


or, the Emigrant and the 


ALSO 


| HOLY TYPES; or, the Gospel in Leviticus. 


A Series of Lectures on the Hebrew Ritual. Second 


Home and Foreign Evangelization. With some Re- 
marks on the Wants and Prospects of our Country. 
By Mrs. Wruriam Fison, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s. 


| SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. By Rev. T. 
RoMarIng Govett, M.A., Rector of Alby, Norfolk. 
18mo., cloth, with three Engravings, 1s. 


CHILDHOOD’S DAILY OFFERINGS, AND THE 
BREATHINGS OF FLOWERS; consisting of 
Hymns and Prayers for the daily use of Little Child- 
ren, By the late Rev. J. Loxury. Square 16mo., 
cloth, extra gilt edges. 1s. 


HYMNS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES AND CON- 
GREGATIONS. By M. AurxanprEr. 10d. 


STERN’S ABYSSINIA. Wanderings among the 
Falashas in Abyssinia. Together with a Description 
of the Country and its various Inhabitants, and a 
Brooraparcat Sxercn or rae Late Kine Tu EODORE. 
With a Map and Twenty Engravings of Scenes and 
Persons taken on the spot. By the Rev. Henry A. 
StEry, one of the Released Captives. 8vo,, 15s. 


ABYSSINIA; its Past, Present, and Probable 


Ngeatare By Rev. Dr. Marcotioura. With Portraits 


sof the Rev. H, A, Stern and Consul Cameron. 8v0., 3s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Price One Shilling, 


MELIORA: 


SB Quarterly Rebiew of Social Science. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XLII, J ULY, 1868. 
The Education of Woman—The Education of Boys—Unpaid M agistracy and Prison Reform—Nothing to Do— 


The Unsteady Hand. Selections 
of St. Mark—A Hint for Idle Ladies —Squalor’s Market. 


: Hygenia Lodge—The Cold Bath 


in the Asylum—The Padded Room—The Eve 


Notices of Books. 


LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half-eentury 
with the most unqualified success. They act upon the liver without 
mercury, and clean: and bowels without weakening 
them, remove the causes that in different constitutions occasion giddi- 
ness and pains in the head, sickness at the st h, fever, indigestion, 

fi Th ism, or gout, and so ward off those attacks of disease 
that lead to so much suffering and expense. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
Is. 1$d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread Street, London. 











BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


[SDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
2 Se mney ont 
Stomach’ and Bowel are quickly’ someved” wy that wellkaows 
remedy, FRAMPTO "6 Pie OF HEALTH. They unite the 
effect; and where an eperient is required, ie 


| GOUT AND .RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout < or Rheumatism is 
uickly relieved, and cured in a few 5 rated 
Medicine, BLAIES GOUT and RHBUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


F HorLtowar's OINTMENT AND PILLS combine 


both sanitive and sanative powers in a high degree. By the 





former term is understood their ability to preserve health—by the 
latter their capability to restore health. With these remedies at hand, 


| no invalid need be ut jault to guide bimself or herself safely through 


the many trials to which every one is subjected during our long and 
oftentimes inclement winter. Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, 





| possible re 
| chested 


diphtheria, whooping-cough, can be Snecessfully treated %, well 
‘rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, and by taking the Pills. During 
damp, fo; weather, asthmatical sufferers wiil experience the utmost 

Teliet from the inunction of the Ointment, 1 all tender- 


persons will save endless misery by 
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NELLY PENROSE’S DIARY. 





NELLY PENROSE’S DIARY. 


A few yards’ walk brought us on a scene as 
pretty as it was unexpected. In a clearing in 
I saw Jack seize hold of Alice’s arm, and heard | the forest stood a large cottage, built of wood, 
him shout something to me, but what I could! of course; there were beehives outside, and a 
not make out. .A great wave lifted me on its) goat-house, where five or six of these animals 
crest, and washed me near the overturned| were now taking shelter from the rain; and at 
canoe. I caught at it, and held on desperately,|the door of the cottage stood a young and 
for what seemed to me a whole lifetime,| handsome peasant woman, smiling and inviting 
until some one loosened my grasp and drew| us to enter. Inside, perhaps from the newness 
me forward through the surf on tothe firm/of the dwelling, everything was wonderfully 
ground, where Alice already stood. | clean,—the floors and walls snowy white, the 

Sovenoff was missing at first, but we saw stove polished to the last degree; and quanti- 
him in half a minute more; he had gained the | ties of handsome furs of various sorts showed 
shore further down, and had had to creep along | that our hostess was well off. She made us 
a rocky ledge in order to reach us. ‘heartily welcome, bade Sovenoff take Jack into 

He and Jack dragged the canoe up into the; the outhouse, and light a fire on the ground to 
wood. I picked up one paddle—the other andj dry themselves by. Then, chattering merrily 
the furs had disappeared—and then we ran for | all the while, she seated Alice and me by the 
what shelter we could get. Jack suggested) glowing kitchen stove, took off our wet clothes 
setting the canoe on end under a cedar, so as| to dry for us, and wrapped us up in the mean- 
to give us some little protection against the|time in great fur dresses of her own, which, 


| 
storm. 


CHAPTER VI.—IVANOVA. 








| after our chill, were by no means unacceptable. 
The thunder bellowed incessantly, and flashes! Then she brought us a goodly portion of 
of vivid lightning lit up the gloom, while the nalifka, a strong cordial they make from the 
rain poured down in heavy streams. We were berries of the mountain ash.. We refused to 
already soaked by our plunge in the lake, but | touch it at first, but she insisted so earnestly, 
the blasts made us shiver and trembi from | that not to vex her we drank a little, drop by 
their coldness. | drop, for it was dreadfully potent; and then 
Sovenoff looked anxiously at us. It was a|she departed to the outhouse, whence she 
mercy, he said, we had been saved from im-| returned again in a merrier mood than ever. 
mediate death, but he should never forgive} While our clothes were drying I talked to 
himself if any harm happened to us. He ought /her a little, and soon made out the cause of 
to have kept a better look-out, knowing, as he} her and Sovenoff’s laughter.. She was,. it 
did only too well, what-these lake storms were. | seems, no less a person than the missing Ste- 
But how we were to get home was the great | phanie, whose spirit, in the shape of our fairy 
difficulty. ‘The lake would not be quiet again; maral, was supposed to haunt Cedar Island. 
that night; besides, we had lost our. paddle,|The morning she left her .home Michael was 
and to find a path along this impassable shore | waiting for her with a sledge at a little distance 
would be no easy task. He would try and/|from the village, and took her then and there 
make a fire, when the storm ceased; for us to | to the nearest zavod, where the priest, who 
dry our clothes at. | was an old friend of Michael’s, married them ; 
Meanwhile the rain fell with sullen deter-|and they found work there until the spring 
mination, and the cold grew more’ intense.|came, when, as soon as the mountains were 
Alice was so exhausted she could scarcely | passable, her husband brought her to this fine 
stand, and Jack made her lean against him to| house, which he had built for her in the last 
;autumn. She was so happy, she said; Michael 
was a great hunter, as we might see by the 
fine furs she had.. When he was away she 
'span and wove, for she was afraid to send to 
her father for her dowry of linen, all lying use- 
less in the chests at her old home, lest when 
he knew she was alive he should curse her for 


rest a little. 

At last Sovenoff declared there must be 
better shelter somewhere near, for the. storm 
swept up this corner of the gully at its plea- 
sure; and he had accordingly left us for a few 
minutes to look for it, when we were startled 


by hearing, not far off, a shout, followed by a 

burst of laughter, and in a second or two more | her disobedience. She wanted a neighbour to 

he appeared again, forcing his way through | talk with sometimes, that was all; else she was 

the brushwood, and beckoning us to follow/as happy as the day was long. She hoped the 

him, which we did as fast as we were able. | Baranal would keep her secret, as neighbour 
I. 20 
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| old papa said, “ordered in heaven.” 








Se remain 








Sovenoff had promised to do. She and Sovenoff | 
were old friends; in fact, if she had not seen 
Michael at the Easter feast, two years ago now, 
there was no knowing what might have hap- 
pened; but such things were, after all, as the | 


So she chattered on, amusing even Alice, | 
who could not understand a word she said, by | 
her lively looks and gestures. 

At last our clothes were dry, and we were | 
rested. It. was time to depart. Stephanie | 
said that as the lake was still rough, though | 
the sun was now shining with double brilliancy | 


| after the rain, she would go with us through | 


the forest and show us the path, which was so | 
cunningly hid that we were not likely to find | 
it for ourselves. She wanted also to meet her | 
husband, who was most likely searching in | 
vain for his canoe. She laughed at the loss of | 
the paddle and her nice shube. What did it | 
matter? Michael would make fresh ones to- | 
morrow, and shoot plenty of animals when the 
winter came to replace the furs. 

It took us a good hour to reach our original 
halting-place : we met Michael returning dis- 
consolate at the loss of his canoe, but leading 
Lancelot by way of compensation. Then we 
had more laughter and greeting, mounted 
Alice on the pony, and, only stopping to take 
up our fish and some wild ducks Jack had shot 
from their hiding-place, we said good-bye to 
our friends and hastened homewards, not reach- 
ing it until some time after we were expected. 

We have told our mother, in strict confi- 
dence, about poor Stephanie; Alice has gone to 
bed knocked up; and I hear Petervich lectur- 
ing Sovenoff for allowing us on the lake at all, 
and the other defending himself, until they are 
growing quite angry over the discussion. 

July 13th.—¥For some reason or other, or 
rather, as the coroners say, “cause unknown,” 
I could not sleep last night. In vain I lay 
patiently waiting for “sweet sleep.” I was as 
wide awake as if it were noonday instead of 
midnight. All was quiet around me; my 
mother and sisters fast asleep, the red light of 
our watch-fire had died down long ago; all 
was silent in the grove, except the far-away 
cry of some wild animal coming now and then 
from the distance. 

At. last, when the moonlight came creep- 
ing in through the crevices in the canvas, I 
could stand it no longer. I knew it must be 
about two o'clock, and, having a fancy to see 
the world by moonlight, I got up as noise- 
lessly as I could, and, dressing quickly, stole 
out into the fresh air. It was very cold, but I 
wrapped my cloak well round me, and did not 
mind. All the foliage, even the great cedar 
boughs, were drenched in dew; and numbers 





of rabbits were playing on the lawn. I wan- 
dered on until I came to the outer edge of the 
platform, and looked over the steppe, while 
close by me the roar of the waterfall seemed to 
make the loneliness of everything else more 


| striking. The moonlight was intensely bril- 


liant, pouring over plain and mountain and 
forest. My thoughts went far away to Truro 
and our old friends there; then to Alice and 
George, and from them to the partings which 
must come, which all these beautiful, bright 
times were only bringing nearer and nearer. 

I do not know how long I sat thus; I grew 
very cold, yet did not care to move. Suddenly 
I heard among the bushes a faint rustle—then 
a pause—then the noise again, as of some wild 
animal coming near and nearer. A panic 
seized me. I had not dreamed of anything of 
the kind being about. I sprang up and rushed 
as fast as I could run to the safety of the tents, 
entering ours so suddenly that I half woke my 
mother, who, however, merely murmured some- 
thing about my being restless, and went to 
sleep again. It was not worth while to un- 
dress, for it was nearing sunrise, so I waited a 
short time longer, and when the real honest 
daylight came, and the birds sang loud and 
gladly, I was thankful to creep out and ask 
Jack to make me a cup of tea. He was just 
starting for his early walk, but he stopped at 
once, like a kind brother as he is, seated me on 
a dry log by the comfortable, fire, and soon 
brought me some tea and biscuit. 

“What a wretch you look!” was his compli- 
mentary remark as he handed me the steaming 
cup; “what in the world have you been doing 
with yourself?” 

“ Nothing,” I said; “I was tired and did 
not sleep well.” 

When he and the men started for their early 
foraging for the day’s provisions, I put my 
head back against the cedar trunk, and while 
the fire crackled merrily a little way off, soon 
fell fast asleep, until Malvina woke me with a 
kiss; and my mother coming up inquired what 
I meant by going to sleep in the cold in that 
way, and whether I wished to become rheu- 
matic before my time. 

July 16th.—I feel as if I had an escape the 
other night, little as I knew it. Last night we 
were woke by Waggles making a tremendous 
barking. Jack and Petervich were up in a 
moment, and out, rifle in hand (they always 
have one loaded by them). They were only in 
time, however, to catch sight of the tails of a 
small party of wolves, who, from ‘tlieir traces, 
had evidently been walking round and round 
our tents in a state of mingled admiration and 
perplexity, sniffing the game inside, but unable 
to make up their minds as to the nature of the 
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covering which protected it. Poor little Wag- 
gles must have had some difficulty in waking 
us, for he was actually standing on Jack’s 
chest to make his warnings more audible, and 
he has been quite hoarse all the morning in 
consequence of his exertions. He owed his 
safety, I suppose, to his nearness to his master. 

My mother has had all her old horrors of 
life in the wilderness revived by this mishap. 
She has made Jack promise, now that the 
moonlight nights are nearly over, to see to the 
making up of the watch-fire every evening 
himself, as had that not been out, the wolves 


would never have dared to approach us at this | 


time of year. 


Could Petervich have known of my moon- | 
P : ¢ * s | 
light ramble? he made a suspicious remark | 


about the danger of being out alone after sunset. 

Obinsk Nor, August 10th.—So our stay at 
our mountain retreat has come to an end at 
Picnics, fishing, and rambles of all sorts 
Father 


last. 
made it charming while it lasted. 
spent the last week with us. 
was the matter? he evidently was not well 
pleased with me, I thought sometimes. But 
Jack says it is all my nonsense; that the truth 
is he is vexed about his mining work being so 
unsuccessful. He fancies his credit as a miner 
is at stake, although of course he has done 
everything possible, and it was only that the 
vein of lead is nearly exhausted, and there 
His report, this 
season as least, must be very unsatisfactory. 


seems no chance of more. 


Perhaps next year will bring better times. I} 


should be dreadfully sorry to leave our home 


here; we should be almost sure to change for | 


the worse. 

We returned yesterday evening. Our jour- 
ney back was remarkable for nothing particular, 
except that the corner we had found so bad to 
pass on our way to the plateau had been 
broadened out into a respectable footpath, the 
soil banked up on one side, and the rock a 
little cut away on the other. I suppose it was 
Jack’s work, but neither he nor Petervich 
were there to speak for themselves, and the 
others knew nothing of it. 

The air feels flat by the lake after being 
used to mountain winds, but after all a room 
is more comfortable than a tent, and the mos- 
quito pest is at an end for this season. I had 
one inside my curtain last night, but he was 
soon expelled, and no others took his place. 

August 11th.—I hardly know if I can write 
sensibly to-night, but I suppose I had better 
try. My refuge at present is the store-room, 
my table a tea-chest, and a saucer of oil with a 
floating wick my light. But if, notwithstand- 
ing all these adverse circumstances, I do not 
put on record to-day’s events, they will not be 


I wonder what | 


written at all, I found at the plateau what 
good intentions were worth. 

The first half of this morning passed peace- 
fullyas usual. We were all tired—had noenergy 
for setting to work at our usual occupations. 
My mother knitted, Malvina played with Wag- 
gles and made up the nosegays, Alice scribbled 
one of those*huge sheets of delicate, tidy writ- 
ing which are to go through the Truro post- 
office some day. It would be rather rich to 
compare the two journals, hers and mine. It 
wanted precisely one hour to dinner-time, and 
we were expecting father to return every 
moment, when in came a man from the Priesk 
| with a note for my mother. She exclaimed in 
dismay as she read it, “The superintendent 
from Barnaoul is at the Priesk. They will 
| stay the night, and be here to dinner in an hour 
land a half. There is a young lady with him.” 

Never was a greater changé wrought in a 
household by a message of the kind before. 
|My mother hurried here, there, and every- 
where, attending to half a dozen things at 
lonce, lamenting did so that our 
| dinner-table was worse provided than usual, 
| instead of better, as should have been the case. 
|I thought I could partly rectify that, and 
|taking one of Jack’s fishing-rods, and calling 
| Waggles, I went down to the shore, paddled a 
| little way into the lake, and soon was rewarded 
|for my trouble by a young nimla and some 
| grayling, which I landed without any mishap, 
took them se fely to the house, and then, rifle 
in hand, hurried off to the marsh, where I 
They 





as she 


| 1 . 
| soon captured half a dozen reptchicks. 


| were not in season yet, Jack told me, when I 
| recounted my exploits to him, but they tasted 
well, I know from experience, and helped 
| mother out of her perplexities. We gathered 
a fine dessert of wild fruit—some cherries, 
which grow on a shrub, instead of on a tree as 
| with us, and quantities of fine currants. 

| I was all curiosity to see Natchalnik Baran- 
| okoi, having heard him mentioned among the 
| people with a depth of deference which must 
| be peculiarly Russian. 

Some little while after we expected them, 
my father walked to our door by the side of a 
| tall, sallow man on horseback, and behind them 
|came Jack, leading a pony, on which rode a 
| young lady of between twelve and fourteen ; 
|she was dressed in English fashion, with a 
riding-habit and hat with a plume of eagle’s 
feathers in it, and a regular shower of black 
ringlets were tied back from her face with a 
sort of crimson snood. Just as they neared 
the house she gave her pony a touch with her 
whip, which sent him forward at a quicker 
pace, and brought her to the porch before the 
Natchalnik. Then, not waiting for help, she 
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jamped off, seized my mother’s hand, and said, 
in very good English, “ You are from England ; 
you will forgive my coming, will you not? I 
did so want to see some English people again.” 

Before my mother could answer her greet- 
ing, the Natchalnik had dismounted and been 
introduced, saying, “I trust to your goodness, 
madam, to pardon this wilful daughter of mine. 
She had set her heart on making your friend- 
ship, and would not be left behind.” 

The girl listened to him impatiently. She 
was a beautiful little creature, much superior 
in good looks to any Russian lady we had seen 
yet; with beautiful dark eyes, as bright and 
timid as a maral’s, a clear though dark com- 
plexion, and perfectly oval face, round which 
her magnificent hair fell in almost too great 
abundance. She was slight and very tiny for 
her age (sixteen she tells us), and moved with 
a decision and haughtiness curious in such a 
tiny thing. She showed no pride with us, 
however, but was from the first caressing and 
gentle in her ways, though evidently so used 
to rule as never to entertain the idea of con- 
tradiction to her will. Her father obeyed her 
quietly, as if he was accustomed to give her 
her own way. 

Dinner went off very well. The Natchalnik 
made many compliments to my father on the 
good order in which he found the mine, though 
he said he was afraid it was rather a hopeless 
task looking longer for ore. Then he began to 
talk very pleasantly about Russian manners 
and customs, trying to draw out father’s opinion 
of them and the people in general. I never 
saw father so close before; he quietly baffled 
every attempt of his guest to get him to ex- 
press himself strongly, and ended by hearing 
far more of the Natchalnik’s sentiments than 
the other learned of his. 

But what a horrid thing it was that he who 
is honesty itself should have to be so careful ; 
it makes me angry now to think of it! 

Mademoiselle Ivanova was very silent during 
dinner, but I saw her bright eyes taking a 
survey of every one of the party by turns. 
When dessert came in, all prettily dressed with 
flowers (Malvina’s task), the eyes opened a 
little wider, but she made no remark. After 
dinner, however, when the inspector and the 
others had gone back to the mines, we took 
her out into the forest, and sitting there in the 
shade, we met with a perfect storm of questions 
from her. Our names and ages—how we came 
here—whether we liked living in the forest, with 
no one to ask us to a card-party even. Whether 
father was not very clever; why Jack need 
work instead of amusing himself, as he had no 
appointment under Government. All these 
things had to be explained to her. She was 





quick at grasping new ideas, but complained 
of our talking so fast. “Say that again more 
slowly,” she would cry, impatiently; “ your 
words drop one after another like these moun- 
tain streams. I am strange to your language, 
you remember.” 

I asked how she had learned English so 
well if she had never left Barnaoul before. 

“ Ah,” she said, as her expressive little face 
grew a shade graver, “it was my governess, 
Miss Linley. When my mother died she pro- 
mised to take care of me. And she was true, 
quite true, until her death came also—the cold 
killed her. She died just as the spring came, 
two years ago. I remember what she said to 
me; she made me love the English, and I 
wanted to stay with you and see if you were 
like her; so I made my father bring me with 
him this time. My aunt, the Countess, was so 
angry. She said I should never come back 
from the mountains: it was not fit for a 
young girl to ride about in that independent 
way: but I soon stopped that. I said to my 
father, ‘ You know the English girls ride about 
and are not afraid, why should I be? Let me 
come with you this time, and I will be so 
good.’ I was determined to come,” continued 
the young lady, with a toss of her head. “ Will 
you let me stay with you a little while?” 

Alice looked astonished at the girl's inviting 
herself so coolly, but she said she had no 
doubt my mother would be happy to have her. 

“ Have you to ask your mother everything?” 
said Ivanova. “I don’t think she would do all 
you wanted as my father does for me. Perhaps 
if I had a mother I should do the same. Miss 
Linley said English girls were always obedient.” 

Poor little Ivanova, I pity her. She lost 
her mother when only a child of six years old. 
Madame Baranokoi was a Circassian lady, 
whom the Natchalnik married when stationed 
for a while in her country. Iva had neither 
brother nor sister; a little lonely creature she 
seems to have been from what she told us, 
with no one to care for her but this English 
governess, who was faithful to her trust until 
she also died. Iva manages the house at 
Barnaoul, and her father does whatever she 
wishes. It is only a wonder she is not more 
spoiled. 

When we all met again for tea, my mother, 
before a word had been said to her about it, 
surprised us all by begging the Natchalnik to 
allow his daughter to remain with us while he 
went further into the country. My father 
seconded the request warmly, saying the moun- 
tain Priesks were really no fit place for a girl 
to travel about in. After a few demurs the 
Natchalnik consented. As for Iva, she said not 
a word about it, only when her staying with 
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us for the next fortnight was finally settled, 
she threw her arms round me, and cried, “I 
am so very, very glad; now you will talk to me 
and make me good, as Miss Linley used to do.” 

She is to share our room for to-night at 
least, and Jack has given up his to the Natch- 
alnik, and is to sleep in the parlour, I believe. 

August 12th.—I had just finished my scrib- 
bling last night, when who should come into 
the store-room, between flour-casks and sugar- 
tubs, but father! 

“ What, you here, lass?” he said; “T thought 
you were up-stairs fast asleep. I saw a light 
and came to see if all were safe. Well, how 
does the journal prosper?” and he held out 
his hand for it. 

“Oh, father,” I said, “it is such nonsense, I 
can’t let you see it.” And I drew my book 
away. 

He looked so annoyed that I forgot all my 
dislike to having my scribblings seen, and 
putting it in his hands, I said, “If you really 
wish it, dear father, read every word; but I 
have written down things just as they came, 
and plenty of foolish remarks with them. 

The annoyance with me was only for a 
moment; he smiled as he handed back my 
journal unopened, and laying his hand on 
my head—‘“ Nay, my dear child, I trust you 
entirely. But what has become of all the 
learned remarks on natural history and flowers, 
and all which were to make your writing worth 
something when it was finished ? ” 

I was obliged to confess I had forgotten my 
more dignified intentions, and had ended by 
writing down the events of our life as they 
came. 

“And now you have been describing the 
Natchalnik’s daughter. Do you like her ?” 

“Very much,” I answered, “as far as I 
know her yet.” 

“Your mother and I,” continued father, 
“were glad that she should stay awhile. It 
is some time since you have had any young 
companions of your own age. You must in 
this wild life learn to be and do many things 
unnecessary for young women in old England; 
but, Nellie, my prayer for my lasses above all 
other things is, that they may be quiet, Chris- 
tian girls.” 

“Father,” I said, half crying, “what have I 
been doing? I thought you were angry with 
me at the plateau. Please tell me how I have 
vexed you.” 

“You have not vexed me at all, child,” said 
father, kindly drawing me to him; “ only I am 
glad this break in your gipsy life has come to 
remind you of old home fashions. Now think 
no more about it, lass, except to keep, per- 
haps, rather more with your sisters and friends, 





and be less eager to go with Jack in all his 
rambles, as if you were his second self.” 

So with a kiss and his blessing father sent 
me off up-stairs. The others were all fast 
asleep. 

I sat down by the window and had a good 
ery. Oh, this growing up—how I do de-test it! 

The Natchalnik left this morning early. 
Ivanova bade him a very loving good-bye, but 
did not seem in the least afraid to be alone 
among people who were complete strangers to 
her only yesterday. She has been examining 
all the house this morning, noticing and asking 
the reason for every arrangement a little differ- 
ent from what she is accustomed to. She gets 
on with my mother wonderfully, pets Malvina, 
who looks at her with as much pleasure as she 
would at a new and very beautiful flower, and 
is gentle and grave with Alice; but she con- 
fided to me this afternoon the fact that she 
liked me best of all. “ Your sisters,” she said, 
“are like the pictures of angels, and seem just 
as good; but though you are not so beautiful, 
I think you can be naughty sometimes, and 
that is why I loved you as soon as I saw 
you.” 

I think Jack would be inclined to call this a 
backhanded compliment. 


CHAPTER VII.—CONCERNING NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


Iva came into my room this morning while I 
was reading; missing me from the circle 
down-stairs, she came in search of me. 

“ You are reading your Bible,” she remarked. 
“Like my governess. Read to me; it is a 
holy book, I know; papa Nicholas says so.” 

She seated herself on the floor by me, and 
rested her head, with its crown of beautiful 
hair, against my knee. I went on just where 
I happened to be reading, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of St. John. Iva sat motion- 
less, and I hardly knew if she was listening or 
not, until, when I stopped and bent down to 
look at her, I saw tears stealing from under 
the dark curling eyelashes. It is strange the 
influence this Miss Linley seems to have had 
over her, quiet and gentle as she must have 
been. She talked to me a great deal about 
her illness. 

“TI promised her to read the English Bible 
she gave me,” said poor Iva; “but at first, 
when she was gone, I could not; and then I 
put it off. Let me read with you while I am 
here. Oh, I am so very, very glad I came!” 

“So am I, poor darling,” I said, stooping to 
kiss her. I had not done so unasked before, 
and now she threw her arms round me and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. All 
the grief and loneliness of the last two years 
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were finding vent and seeking comfort, now 
she had met some one who could understand 
her trouble. 

In the afternoon, when work was over, Jack 
rowed us out to Cedar Island, and we had tea 
there. Ivanova was delighted about every- 
thing she saw. She had been to picnics from 
Barnaoul, she said, but nothing half so nice as 
this one. There never was’ any place so 
beautiful as Obinsk Nor and the snow moun- 
tains. Qh, if she could only live here always ! 

After tea we set to work to gather red 
currants, of which, as well as raspberry bushes, 
there is a perfect thicket at one end of the 
island, Iva climbed here, there, and every- 
where, heedless of Jack’s cautions that she 
would surely fall into the water. 

Presently we heard her calling us, and going 
to look for her, thought our fears kad come to 
pass, for she was crouched close to the water's 
edge, hanging with one hand to a rock, while 
the other held back some thick raspberry 
growth. 

“Come softly,” she said, in a low voice, as 
we neared her—“ one at a time only.” 

We crept up behind her, and looking down 
over her shoulder saw a lovely sight. In a 
crevice among the rocks, almost on a level 
with the lake, lay our fairy maral, quite still 

. from fright and the hopelessness of escape, 
now that her retreat was discovered. She had 
a young fawn by her side, and her pleading 
eyes seemed to beg us to leave them in peace 
and safety. We spoke to her in a coaxing 
tone, and finally Malvina brought from our 
picnic basket a bit of cake which we left by 
the side of the deer. She was too wild to 
touch it in our presence, and Iva put back the 
branches again, and we went away so as not to 
alarm our pets. Iva had found their covert 
quite by accident, as she was reaching after a 
particularly fine cluster of currants. We told 
her the story of the maral and Stephanie, over 
which she laughed merrily. “It was a good 
thing, though,” she said, “you were not drowned 
on that lake. I have heard sad stories of what 
has happened there before now.” 

“Won't you tell us some of your adventures, 
Miss Iva?” asked Jack, deferentially. 

“TI will say or do nothing for you at all, 
Mister Jack, if you call me that horrid English 
word—meis !” drawling it out to give greater 
effect to it. “I want to be friends with you 
all. Ah! I could tell you a story, you foolish 

people, which is quite close to you, going on 

now at this very moment, which none of you 
suspect—not even Nellie there.” 

We begged her, of course, to tell us what 
she meant, but not a word more would the 
provoking little creature say on the subject. 








“Curiosity is not good, Mister Jack,” she 
would reply. “My tongue is long; I talk too 
much already; only it makes me laugh to sec 
you so simple.” 

And then, to put a stop to our questions, 
she set off to ran races with Malvina up and 
down the lawn, until both were quite tired with 
their romping. 

The moon was rising over the mountains as 
we rowed home, and on the other side the 
faint traces of sunset glory died away into 

early greys. We glided along in silence until 
we neared the centre of the lake; then Ivanova 
began to sing a sweet, mournful melody. She 
has a wonderful voice, high and clear as a 
wild bird’s, just suited to the song she was 
singing. We drew in our oars and held our 
breath to listen., I never heard anything so 
intensely mournful and beautiful, and the 
evening silence deepened the effect. When 
she ended, her own eyes were full of tears; 
but she laughed as she turned to us and said, 
“You like that, do you? It is an old Sclavo- 
nian song, a dirge for a lost love.” 

“Why did you choose a dirge, Iva?” asked 
Alice, drawing the girl’s arm within her own. 
“Tt is so melancholy.” 

“Ah, but that makes it more sweet,’ she 
said. “You will never find a joyful song so 
beautiful as a sad one. Nearly all our people’s 
songs are sorrowful.” 

My father was waiting for us qn the shore, 
and Petervich with him. The latter has been 
so busy at the mines lately that he has not 
been near the house for ever so long, and 
consequently had never seen Ivanova before. 
He must have wondered, as we all do, at her 
beauty, for during the whole of our walk back 
to the house he was quietly watching her. 

August 28th—WShe has left us at last, taking 
the hearts of the united household with her, I 
believe. We have had a gay fortnight—rides 
to old haunts and new, picnics and water 
excursions, visits to Pauline and other people 
that the child seemed to like to talk with. 
And very often—every evening at last—she 
sung to us many beautiful national melodies, 
but none to equal the first we heard. Then 
she made me read Russian with her, and we 
always spoke that language when alone. What 
fits of laughter she went off into over my 
mistakes when we were by ourselves! But I 
did not mind it; for when we were in com- 
pany with others the blunders at which even 
Jack exclaimed outright never brought even a 
quiver to her expressive lips. Jack has been 
talking Russian also with her, and has got 
far ahead of me; but then, he always was 
cleverer. 

I have been a little lonely. I believe all 
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she i Jack’s devotion has been turned to Ivanova. the house are piled two immense woodstacks. 
No wonder, indeed; it is perfectly natural; The stables have been put to rights, and 





too a 

sec é but then I feel somewhat stranded without my Lancelot and my father’s horse, Sorrel, are to 
; companion. be duly installed there, so that we need not 
ns, : What, Eleanor Penrose! are you actually fetch them from the Priesk every time we 
und jealous? I am afraid it really is the case. want the sledge. A son of Pauline’s is to take 
‘ith And of that child who came to you for com- care of them and do any rough work necessary 
fort? Oh, you ugly green-eyed monster! be- about the house. In clothes, too, we are all 
as gone, and don’t worry me any more. Of course much better provided for than last year: furs 
the I must learn to depend on myself, and be (in are plentiful, and we have had a huge seaman’s 
ato a good sense) self-sufficient. But sometimes chest straight from St. Petersburg: it was 
til pretty Obinsk Nor takes a curious wilderness packed for us at Plymouth by the Serles, and 
va, air, and I feel a great longing for the old brought over by a merchant captain, a friend 
he Truro lanes and streets instead of the grand of George’s. Yesterday it reached us, and we 
a | mixture of forest and mountain in which our have had great fun in turning out its contents, 
as home lies. —dresses and calico, stationery and books,— 
ur | It has been droll to watch Iva and Jack. | the last real treasures, for we know those we 
SO At first he did not understand at all being brought with us by heart, and were being fast 

he made fun of in such unsparing fashion. Then reduced to a state of literary starvation. 
n he began rather savagely to retort, and the Besides this we have had a parcel from 


battle once joined went on at every possible Ivanova containing half of her small library— 
opportunity. It has done the boy good too; | French and English books mostly—which had 
he was growing somewhat rough for want of | belonged to or been given her by Miss Linley. 
meeting any one but his own circle, though | With these came a present for each of us from 
there is plenty of real chivalry underneath it all. | herself and the Natchalnik; some pretty orna- 

Once Iva surprised me. I suppose she is | ments for Alice, Malvina, and me; a handsome 
used to do as she likes; but it was rather odd | wrought-iron tea-caddy and table to stand it 
her dressing in a hurry one morning a little | on for mother; a rifle, the best she could get, 
‘ while before she left, and standing for a |for Jack; and for father, whom she had heard 
quarter of an hour outside talking to Petervich. | complaining of the dreary look of the shut- “ap 
They were speaking about something im-| stoves, came a separate parce 
mensely interesting to both evidently. It so|like those we use at home in te fh 
happened that no one saw them but myself. | with a funnel that could be put together and 
Iva never mentioned the matter to me, and I | carried up through the roof without any other 
did not like to refer to it without her doing so. | trouble than cutting a hole for it, and with 

She has taken some of our treasured books |an open grate at which we might enjoy the 
with her to read, and promises to send us a | pleasure of warming our frozen fingers. 
few of her own in exchange from Barnaoul. | | Not even Petervich was forgotten: there 
The house is dull without her; but I suppose | was a small parcel for him directed in Iva’s || 
we shall soon fall into our old ways again. | tiny handwriting; but as it was sent down to || 
She is to come and see us in the spring if all|him at the Peleak we never-heard what it || 
is well. | contained. 

November 1st.—We are fairly snowed in at 
last. On the mountains and on the lake, every 








CHAPTER VIII.——-OUR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Septemb« r 8th. — WINTER preparations are | way we look, we see nothing but the snow 

going on in earnest; the cold is increasing and | lying round about, according to our old carol,— 
7] é g s ng . ¢ f§ P . 

the leaves fast turning yellow. Pauline has “White and crisp and even.” 


brought up her bearskin dressed, as a fine 
warm rug for the sledge. She and Jack have | Out of the snow the clumps of firs and ever- 
been on several hunting expeditions together.| green trees rise, looking quite black by con- 
Now eatable game is growing more scarce, | trast to the rest of the glittering landscape. 
they have to go greater distances for it.|The birch plantations are bare and shivering 
Mother concentrates her energies at present|in the blasts, and the days grow shorter and 
on the store-room. We have had brought| shorter; but warmly wrapped up in furs and 
from Barnaoul huge tea, salt meat, and flour | woollens, we defy the cold, intense as it is. 
chests; then there are preserves of all kinds,| Jack has been busy consulting some of his 
English and Siberian, many of the latter Ivan-| hunting books, and has turned out a very 
ova’s making; quantities of candles made in| tolerable set of snow-shoes for the family. He 
the village—wax ones for parlour use and| gives us a lesson either in that or skating 
tallow for common purposes. At the back of| every day. 
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The lake is frozen hard. Twice we have| wrapped her up in a huge shube and lifted 
been across to Cedar Island with a load of hay | her into the sledge. The bells rang merrily 
for the maral and her young one. They are | through the night air, the starlight was splen- 
very tame now and come to ovr call, and as / did, and the distance so short that at the pace 
they seem not to mind the cold, there is no| which Lancelot dashed along we had no time 
reason for our bringing them over to the main | to feel the cold. Our hostess and her husband 
land to take care of them. met us at the door and helped us out of the 

Work at the mine has quite stopped; some! sledge, then led us into a little cloak-room to 
of the men have been sent’ off to Barnaoul with | take off our furs. After this we were conducted 
the ore; the rest spend their time in drinking | in state to the rest of the party, who, though 
or card- playing by the stoves, or hunting| we had been punctual to time, were already 
through the snow-covered passes for food and | assembled. 
furs. Jack and my father take such long ex. | The floors, walls, and furniture had been 
cursions that we grow quite anxious about | brought to a condition of spotless whiteness, 
them, but no accident has happened to them | possibly from mother’s known prejudices about 
yet, I am thankful to say. Alice and I are) the matter. There were dozens of candles 
learning to spin also; it is useful here where | burning in all directions, and cushions placed 
the people generally use not only home-spun| about the room on which the guests sat; for 


*, = | . . 
but home-wove cloth,—very coarse, it is true,;|us a sort of divan of furs and cushions had 











but warm and serviceable. | been arranged at one end of the apartment; 
I cannot say I admire their winter costume. | there we rested and watched the proceedings. 
Wrapped up in furs, with the tails on some-| First of all, tiny cups of tea, conserves, and 


times, their hair tucked away out of sight, and | biscuits were handed round to the ladies, and 
their Tartarish physiognomies showing in| nalifka and other cordials for the men. After 
unadorned beauty, they look decidedly monkey-| this some of the men began to play cards, 
like. | using the stove as a table. The younger people 
Three times a week I have from ten to/ danced slowly and lifelessly to a sort of fiddle, 
twelve women, old and young, in order to read; and the old women cracked cedar nuts and 
to them out of the Bible: they come most} gossiped. 
willingly, and their.numbers are increasing.| There was very little beauty to be seen in 
They are full of interest in the sacred stories, | either sex. Some of the girls were tolerably 
which are quite new to them; and though their | good-looking, but hard work and the intense 
ignorance is great, they are so anxious to learn cold soon seam their faces and destroy what- 
and understand, that sometimes I grow quite | ever bloom they may have had originally. 
tired answering all their questions. When Jack! We talked to old acquaintances and made 
is at home he helps me, and Alice regrets she new ones, among others Stephanie's father, 
does not know enough Russian to join us also,! who rejoices in a magnificent white beard, and 
and has asked me to give her lessons. Alto- is going, as Sovenoff informed us with.a very 
gether my hands are full, and that helps to| broad grin, to be married to one of the belles 
make one cheerful. |of the village, to whom I suppose poor Ste- 
I wonder how little Ivanova gets on at her| phanie’s much-regretted linen chests have 
Barnaoul card-parties, of which she used to| been made over. We, on our part, underwent 
give us such droll descriptions ? | as much staring as if we had been the Imperial 
November 12th.—We have been to a party | family themselves. Malvina especially they 


also,—a grand one given by Pauline Sovenoff.| wondered at; her fair hair and skin, her 


It was held at the house of the overseer, be-| silence, and her smiles puzzled them. I be- 


cause his room was the largest in the village. | lieve they half thought her a little snow queen. 
We all went, as we were to be part of reg After the first novelty was over it was 
sights of the evening, to the strangers who| rather dull. I saw Jack’s face growing longer 
had come from a distant Priesk especially.|and longer. At last a bright idea struck 
Alice and I put on our well-kept silk dresses, him, and he came up to me quite brilliant 
last worn at a Christmas party at Truro, and} again. 

with Iva’s silver brooches and chains the effect| “Tell you what, Nellie,” he said, “I shall go 
was striking, We dressed Malvina in partly | to sleep if we stay here much longer. Suppose 
Siberian fashion: an embroidered chemisette, | we teach them ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley’?” 
high to the throat and with long worked; “Jack!” exclaimed Alice, “they'll think 
sleeves; a blue silk sarafan tied with a white | you are mad.” 

silk shawl. We combed her yellow hair down “All the better,” said Jack. ‘“ Father, you 
to its full length, and she looked really like a/ can play it, I know, if I borrow that old fellow’s 
fairy princess, as Jack told her before he’ fiddle.” 
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And off he rushed, stopped the dancers and |I went out on our snow-shoes, leading Lance- 
the nut-crackers, and made them a short | lot, or rather not leading him, for he follows us 
harangue to the effect that he and his sisters |like a dog, and Waggles ran barking by our 
wished very much to have the pleasure of|side, only not being shod for the occasion, 
teaching them an English dance, which they | whenever in his wish to get ahead of us he 
were sure would add greatly to the general | ventured to leave the beaten track, he was 
amusement. We were to dance it first; and | sure to plunge head over ears into some snow- 
the wild boy actually persuaded father and| drift, and emerge after a struggle, barking 
mother to stand up and instruct the natives. |and spluttering; for he hates cold, and would 
There was great laughter and clapping of|lie all day long in a state of stupefaction from 
hands while we went through the motions |the stove heat if we would allow him to do soz 
without music. Then father took the fiddle} We went away into the forest for evergreens. 
and played away vigorously, and we took five | How solemn and silent it looked! the cedars 
or six of the peasants, first of all, to instruct, |and pines darkly beautiful beneath their load 
and in half an hour they were all dancing like| of snow. On no two sorts of trees do the 
mad things. Petervich (whom we had not| flakes rest in the same manner. Their winter 
seen before) came in while the dancing was at | covering is almost as diverse as their leaves in 
its height, and Jack seized on him at once as|}summer. The sky was pale blue, the sunshine 
a valuable auxiliary. He joined good-naturedly, | dazzling, and the quiet unbroken, except by 
as he does in everything that is going on; but | the distant sound of an avalanche among the 
he looked tired and ill. | mountains. It was acomment on the prophet’s 

At nine o’clock my father declared he could | werds, which haunted me as I broke the 
fiddle no longer, and after another round of | branches, “The fir tree, the pine tree, and the 
refreshments the party broke up, each as they | box tree together” making glorious the sanc- 











left coming to thank us for teaching them our | tuary. 


English dance. A few hundred years hence, 


We came back with a fine load of Christmas- 


yverhaps, when Siberia is a civilized country,|ing, though holly and mistletoe were both 
’ P, | oS 5 rs 


travellers will be astonished to find old “ Sir | wanting. 


And then we four together dressed 


Roger” flourishing as a regular Siberian insti- the rooms, to make them look as home-like as 


tution, and will puzzle their wise heads to 
discover how it got there. 
December 3rd.—We little thought to what 


we were exposing ourselves when we showed | talking of old Truro 
Every one | evening. 


any talent for music and dancing. 
now in the Priesk who can by any possibility 
afford it, has given a party and asked us to it. 
Jack has been in to Barnaoul, bought the best 
fiddle he could procure, giving, of course, three 
times as much as it was really worth for it, 
and has made father brush up all his half-for- 
gotten skill and teach him. Besides this he 
has learned many native tunes from the village 
geniuses, and fiddles away diligently. 

Yesterday came a very humble petition 
from a Priesk four hours distant, to beg us to 
join a party there. This we have been obliged 
decidedly to refuse, but for our own people we 
mean to have a party ourselves. Meanwhile 
we diligently circulate through the Priesk 
our liking for everything newly washed and 
scrubbed, and our very strong dislike to gam- 
bling and drinking, and I really believe we have 
done some good, and made the villagers more 
careful in all three particulars. 

December 24th, Christmas Hve.—The house 
is quiet, the others having gone to bed at last. 
I am sitting up to write after a busy day. We 
have all our little presents, our love-tokens for 
each other, not to be seen or suspected until 

















to-morrow. Early this morning Jack and 


possible. Iam afraid mother felt the differ- 
ence more strongly than the likeness, after 
all. We have been sitting round the fire 
recollections. all the 


Christmas Day, 183-.— This has been a 
happy day. Every one was bright and season- 
able. First came the giving of Christmas- 
boxes, then arrived presents without end from 
the villagers. Claus Sovenoff, it seems, had 
seen some of Jack’s preparations and told his 
mother, and from her the idea spread. We 
are loaded with furs, honey, and wax, dried 
fruit, silks purchased from the Kalmucks, 
everything they fancied we should like, all 
given with such hearty expressions of good-will 
and gratitude that father fairly broke down 
once. 

“The Baranal does not know,” said one of 
our maids to me, “how differently you treat 
us from the former overseers. Why, the whip 
is never heard among the miners, and there are 
no fines, no getting-off tributes; and then the 
dancing, Baranal.’’ Anyhow it is pleasant to 
know they like us. We had a Russian service 
in the morning, to which so many stayed that 
our large room was quite full. Petervich was 
reader, and when the chapter was ended, at 
my father’s desire, he gave a simple explana- 
tion of it. At first he hesitated and his voice 
was low, but as he went on he lost all nervous- 
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ness, and spoke with a passion and earnestness 
such as I have seen in his people before, but 
rarely elsewhere. He spoke of what he him- 
self loved and treasured, and the little Russian 
Testament he brought with him looked as if it 
had seen service. My father watched him 
with astonishment; he had not thought that 
the truth had come home to one soul at least 
among the many dark ones around us. 

We finished by singing for them, “ Hark! 
the herald angels,” having first given a free 
translation of the words. They were delighted, 
begging us to write it in Russian and teach it 
them. 

If we only knew if we were to stay here, 
father says we would build a little church for 
| service, for our room will soon not hold half of 
those who wish to come if their numbers in- 
crease at this rate. 

The rest of the day was quiet enough, but 
happy too, for in the evening came letters from 
home, also a note from Ivanova. The dear 
child had heard from her father there were 
letters for us at the office, and had made him 
send off a man and sledge with them, hoping, 
as she said, we should get them on our great 
festival day, of which her governess had often 
told her. She had prepared for us also, with 
her own hands from an English receipt, a big 
English plum pudding, which she hoped we 
would enjoy. 

We all laughed heartily over the little one’s 
cookery, which really was excellent ; all, that is 
to say, but Jack, who declared he saw nothing 
in it to laugh at, and that she was a regular 
brick and no mistake. 


CHAPTER IX.—UNDER THE SNOW. 


January 7th, 183--—We have had a terrible 
time. Even now I can hardly believe it is 
over, and that there is no more trouble in store 
for us. 

After his usual morning walk to the Priesk 
to see that all was well in the village, father 
came into the sitting-room to ask which of us 
would go for a run with him, as he was certain 
he would be frost-bitten if he did not take 
regular, exercise. I could not leave home 
because my class was coming, and besides, 
I had been the last one to go out with him, so 
enviously enough I helped Alice on with her 
snow-shoes, and watched them sliding along at 
their fastest pace by the edge of the lake 
towards the rifle practice-ground. Ten minutes 
afterwards the women arrived, and as I read 
to them in my room I could hear the soft 
whirl of my mother’s wheel in the parlour 
underneath us. By and by the women left us. 
I had kept them longer than usual, and when 





I came down-stairs the cloth was laid for 
dinner. 

“ Have not father and Alice come back ? ” I 
asked. 

“No,” said my mother ; “ I have been watch- 
ing for them; they are late, and Jack, you 
know, took some dinner with him, as he and 
Petervich are gone hunting across the lake.” 

We waited for an hour for the absentees ; 
then, as we were all very hungry, we had dinner 
brought up, though none of us ate much, and 
before we had ended mother bade me go out 
and look if there was anything to be seen 
of them along the shore. I was growing 
anxious myself. I knew that if father saw 
anything he wanted to examine, or wished to 
take some round through the woods to show 
Alice a fine view or a huge icicle he might 
have discovered, he would not trouble himself 


about being very punctual, but he had never 
| before been as late as this. 


I went as far as I could on the track cleared 
in the snow for my mother’s daily walk, a 
verst or more, along which the ground was 
marked with tracks of all kinds, backward and 
forward, until I reached the end of the road, 
where the lake began to curve, and unbroken 
snow stretched away into the mountain ravines. 
I looked carefully down the forest paths as 
I went, and shouted often at the top of my 
voice, but the only answer was a forlorn echo. 

There was just a chance that they might 
have rounded the end of the lake (though it 
would have been a long walk for Alice), and 
come home across the ice past Cedar Island— 
from the windings of the water and the islands 
being in the way I might easily have missed 
seeing them. I looked for their tracks to see 
if they encouraged this idea. After a little 
trouble—for the red afternoon sun shining on 
the snow half dazzled me—I saw the broad 
mark of my father’s feet, with Alice’s smaller 
and lighter trace by its side leading away over 
the deep snow, not round by the shore, but 
towards the ravines. They might turn further 
on where I could not see them, but their first 
evidence was discouraging. There was nothing 
more I could do, so I hurried home. 

Had they come while I was away? I asked 
myself. No! When I neared the house I saw 
that mother and Malvina were standing in the 
porch, not heeding the bitter cold. 

“Have you seen them, Nellie? ” called my 
mother when she caught sight of me. 

I shook my head. My mother’s face was 
very pale as we went together into the sitting- 
room. 

“Some accident has happened to them, 
Nellie,” she said. “ We must send to look for 
them. Oh, if your brother was only home!” 
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I wished it too, most earnestly. I was full] A noise was heard outside; my hopes rose ; 
of dread, yet I knew that if all was right, and|but my mother, though her hands shook a 
father had only gone farther than heintended, he | little, did not leave off her preparations. I 
would be angry at our making a fuss for|ran to the front; it was Jack and Petervich 


nothing. | running as fast as their feet could carry them. 


“They may have met Jack and be coming| “Nellie!” said my brother, “you are safe, 
home together,” I said; but I did not believe thank God. My father?” 
my own words any more than mother did. | “Tt is Alice and my father who are missing,” 
She sat down helplessly in her arm-chair. | I said, though the words seemed to half choke 
“They are under the snow,” she said in a | me. 


low voice, as if to herself; “I dreamt it the | Their faces darkened again. Mother had 

other night.” |come up now. “Are the men coming from 
There is a dread in the family of my mother’s | the village? ” she asked. 

dreams; she believes that she has second} ‘“ Yes, Madame,’ answered Petervich, “ they 

sight. At any rate, one or two of her prophe- | will be here directly.” 

cies have come most disagreeably true before} “The light is fading,” said my mother ; 


this. And now, though I called myself foolish | “go on at once, Nellie, with your brother; you 
and superstitious, I felt my heart sink again} will show them where’ you last saw their 
at her words. Once more I looked out and | tracks. I will follow you with the sledge and 
shouted; there was no answer. The sun was the men.” 


nearing the hill-tops; it was just four o’clock,| |My snow-shoes were on in two minutes, and 
in another hour it would be dark. | I was ready to start. 
Our maid, Katarina, came to me as I stood} “You are not wrapped up enough,” said 


outside. Itold her to hurry to the Priesk and | Petervich,looking at me; “ get a thicker cloak 

bring back with her five or six men; the Sove- | before we set out.” 

noffs if she could get them, if not, the first | I obeyed, because it would have lost time to 

people she met. She is a good, willing girl, | dispute as to whether or no I wanted more 

and soon ran off at the top of her speed. | wraps. The dog hearing our voices barked 
I told my mother what I had done, but | and pulled at his chain. 


her one idea seemed to be the words she had} ‘ Unfasten him,’ said my mother to Mal- 
uttered before, ‘They are under the snow.” vina. The child ran to obey, and as the crea- 
Her terror was catching. I was frightened to | ture came bounding tous we started at such a 
see her as she sat, with her eyes fixed and her | pace as to leave us no breath for anything else 


hands clasped. | but just hurrying on. 

“ Mother,” I said, kissing her, “come and} “ We are going too fast,” said Petervich, 
help me to get things ready for them, they | after five minutes of this work. ‘“ You will do 
will want taking care of.” no good if you are exhausted, sir.” 


The trance, or whatever it was, seemed to “Tell me all about it, Nellie,’ said Jack, as 
pass; she drew a long sobbing breath, and | we glided on more reasonably. “ When did you 
tears came to her relief. For a few minutes 1 | first miss them, and why do you think they 
rubbed her throat and hands with cordial, then | have gone this way ?”’ 

I begged her to come and help me. She| I told him all that had happened since the 
tottered at first as if she had had a stroke, | morning—what an age it seemed ! 

but soon grew stronger, and when once roused,| “So mother thinks they are under the snow, 
her usual cool, clear mind came back in full|does she?” he said. “I don’t like her dreams, 
strength. She bade me harness Lancelot to|and never did; we'll hope she may be wrong 
the sledge, which was soon done. The pony |this time. I think they have lost their way, 
came neighing from his shelter when he heard | however, and that is bad enough. There, the 
my voice, and stood like a lamb while I/sun’s behind the hill now; I'd givea good deal 
fastened him in. Then Malvina held his head, | for an hour or two’s more daylight if we are 
while my mother and our other servant brought ;to track them on the snow. When does the 
wraps of all kinds, two hot bottles, and brandy. | moon rise, Petervich? ahkout ten o’clock, is it 

“We may want torches,” I said quietly to | not?” 

Anna. “ That’s five hours’ darkness first of all, sir,” 

But mother heard me at once. “There are | was the answer; “ but it is aclear night, fortu- 
some in the shed,” she answered; “ pickaxes | nately, and the starlight is very bright in these 
too; take them all.” | parts.” 

It seemed a providence, for they had not; We said nothing more to each other, though 
been there long. Jack had collected them |I think we all prayed as only those in trouble 
within the week for fishing by torchlight. can pray. Neither Alice nor my father had 
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strong constitutions we knew, though generally 
healthy and able to bear any reasonable strain ; 
but exposed since ten in the morning to the| 


intense cold we felt sorely anxious for them. 


|in my power, feeling as if every moment’s 
| delay made hope more desperate. 

But a very firm hand took the tool from me. 
“Go to your mother, Miss Nellie,” said Peter- 


We came to the place where I had before! vich; “ you will do most good with her.” 


seen their tracks. 
no wild animal had passed to disturb them. 


“ Hold the dog back, Nellie,” cried my brother, | 
“Yes, here | 
they are, sure enough. Look, Petervich, there’s | 
my father’s mark, a little to one side he treads ; 
and Alice’s—TI know the shape of her shoe, for 
I made it myself ;” ang the boy’s voice faltered. | 
“They are turning towards the ravines,” 
“Could you lead the dog 
awhile, Miss Nellie? we might put him oh the | 


bending down to examine them. 


said Petervich. 


’ 


scent when the light fails us.’ 


“Will the men be able to find us ?”’ T asked. 
“Hark! you 


“No fear of that,” said Jack. 
can hear the sledge bells now.” 


I tied Waggles with my handkerchief and 
Jack’s knotted together, keeping him well to 
one side of the trail, and we set off once more 


at a breathless pace, for we felt every moment 
to be of importance. 


The afternoon was still, and | 


I think our task was really the hardest, to 
sit quietly by in the sledge and watch the work 
going on in which we could take no part. Poor 
mother was quite passive, because word or 
motion would have broken down her self-con- 
trol. I heaped cloaks around her to protect 
| her a little from the intense cold, and drew her 
dear head down on my shoulder. Thus we sat 
'and watched, Lancelot, as if he understood it 
all, standing as motionless as a statue. 

Once or twice Petervich came up to us, 
stroked the pony’s neck, and spoke some cheer- 
ing words. Jack never stopped work for a 
moment, and the men dug away with a will, 
rolling aside the rocks and trees mixed with 
the avalanche; the difficulty of their task in- 
creased threefold by the slipping down of fresh 
snow from the cliffs on either hand. At length 
the bottom of the mass was reached, and Claus 


| Sovenoff and Jack were on the point of going 


Soon the footmarks left the open ground and | forward up the ravine to recover the trail, when 
plunged into a wild, deep ravine, a favourite a new actor appeared on the scene. 


walk of my father’s I knew; for a verst or| 


When the men began to dig, poor Waggles 


more up it there was a gap in the hills through | had been fastened to a tree stem out of their 


which you caught a fine view of the steppe 
beneath. 
of us, and we expected soon to reach a turn 
of the ravine from whence, through a narrow 
crevice between the cliff, we were used tovary the 
walk by coming back through the forest, when, 
to our no small dismay and trouble, we were 
stopped by a sudden and unforeseen obstacle. 

The whole of the narrow ravine to the height 
of twelve feet or more was filled with snow, 
mixed with masses of stone and uprooted trees. 
Before this wall we stood a moment dismayed, 
remembering my mother’s words, and behind us 
we heard the jingle of the coming sleigh bells 
and the voices of the miners drawing nearer. 

Whatever had happened, to cut through this 
mass of snow was the first thing to be done, 
whether to enable us to follow the trail beyond 
it or to find the bodies of those we were seek- 
ing beneath it. 

While we paused, our sleigh, containing my 
mother and Sovenoff, drove up. A moment 
after came the rude apology for one from the 
Priesk, on which were piled six men with 
their mining tools. A few rapid words from 
Petervich were enough forthem.’ They jumped 
down from the conveyance, seized their picks 
and shovels, and began their task, Jack with 
them. 

I believe I was half wild myself. I caught 
the first pick I could find, to do what little lay 


It was a well-known path to all three | 





way. There he remained for some time, whining 
and struggling, until he succeeded in loosening 
the handkerchief knots and got free, to his 
great delight. First he came bounding up to 
the sledge, but getting small notice from any 
one there, he began barking round Lance, who 
never flinched, and when he was tired of this 
he took a turn in the snow, fastening in a little 
while on my father’s footmarks. These he 
traced with his nose to the ground right up to 
the edge of the avalanche, where he lost the 
scent and was fairly puzzled. He did not give 
up his search for it, however, through the gap 
the miners had made, and in a few seconds 
more was scratching away, with short, im- 
patient barks, at the left-hand wall of snow. 

“Master Jack,” said Petervich to my brother, 
just as he was turning to look further in the 
path. 

Jack turned and called the dog, but the only 
effect his voice had was to produce another 
bark and a fresh assault on the loose snow, 
which flew in showers round Waggles’ head 
and silky ears. The brave dog threw it off 
witha toss, and went on again. 

I thought my mother had not noticed this, 
but now she startled us all by calling to the 
men to dig where the dog was scraping; and 
then getting out of the sledge she stood close 
by them while they toiled. 

We had not much longer for hoping and fear- 
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ing: in a few minutes the picks broke through 
the snowy wall. In some places the men struck 
upon a rock, in others into the space left by the 
hollow of a small cave. Into this Waggles 
rushed, and when the snow was cleared a little 
more, we found him licking the face and hands 
of my father and sister in a sort of ecstasy ; sc 
that before they eould be touched, the dog had 
to be taken off. 

Alice was quite insensible; my father nearly 
so. His eyes opened a little, and he smiled 
faintly as he heard my mother’s voice and felt 
her kisses. We laid them both in the sledge, 
rubbing their feet and hands and doing all we 
could to restore life. 

Soon my father revived enough to swallow 
some brandy. ‘Then he was wrapped up and 
placed on the miners’ sledge to be taken home. 
I had to go with him, not knowing whether 
Alice was dead or alive. 

At the house door Malvina met us, her face 
glazed with crying and half frozen with cold, for 
in spite of all the maids could do to comfort 
her, the child had stayed watching and weeping 
until she had made herself ill with doing so. 
We had hardly remembered her, poor little 
thing! My father opened his heavy eyes once 
more as she threw her arms round his neck in 
silent gladness. Then she asked me on her 
fingers for Alice. 

“She will come very soon,’ I said. How I 
did not dare to think. I got my father in bed, 
and then leaving Anna to sit by him, I ran 
down-stairs to see if there were any news of my 
sister. As I watched I saw Petervich flying 
along over the snow in his snow-shoes; my 
heart stood still with suspense. In a little 
while longer I should know whether it was life 
or death. He caught sight of me and waved 
his hand gladly. If she had not revived he 
would not have done so, I thought; still when 
I heard him say, “She is safe, Miss Nellie; 
they will be here directly,” the relief was too 
much, and I could not help crying. 

They are both safe, thank God! sleeping 
peacefully up-stairs while I write. My mother 
fears one of father’s feet is frost-bitten ; but 
with care we hope he will not lose it. Still 
anything will seem an escape compared with 
what might have been. 

January 10th.—Somewhere I have read that 
“our God’s blessings are like His angels, seldom 
recognised until they spread their wings to fly 
away.” I have been used to think these winter 
days so dark and dreary, and that it was rather 
a merit being cheerful through them; now the 
mere sight of our unbroken circle round little 
Ivanova’s stove in the evenings makes me feel 
more thankful and glad than the most beauti- 
ful summer day would do. 





Our invalids are recovering fast: Alice able 
to be about the house almost as usual, and my 
father, though a little lame, very cheerful. They 
have told us the story of that dangerous walk. 
They intended to go up the ravine and return 
through the forest ; but as, when they started on 
their homeward path, Alice was somewhat tired, 
they determined to come back by the lake. They 
had reached the narrow part of the ravine when 
the roar of the falling avalanche struck their 
ear. For a few steps they hurried on, then the 
snow and stones falling in front of them told 
them that escape was impossible, and father 
had only time to drag Alice into the cave in 
which we found them when the mass of the slide 
descended and buried them in a living grave. 

Alice says father never lost his presence of 
mind. He worked at the snow and encouraged 
her to do the same while their strength lasted ; 
made her move about as much as the crevice 
allowed of their doing; and finally, as the deadly 
cold took away their powers, tried to warm her 
by wrapping her in his cloak. Half an hour 
more would have been too late! It would not 
be a painful death to die, they say. After the 
first sharpness of the cold had subsided, the 
feelings as well as the body grew numbed, and 
the only remaining sensation was that of ex- 
treme drowsiness. 

As for Waggles, mother has accepted him as 
a regular pet, allowing him, in spite of his size 
and long hair, to come into the parlour when- 
ever he likes, and feeding him sumptuously 
with dainty morsels and sugar, so that Jack 
declares his dog is in a fair way to be alto- 
gether ruined. 

Father has been reading aloud to us a great 
deal lately, and work gets on capitally in con- 
sequence. Among other books, the one on 
hand just now is a life of Gustavus Vasa. His 
working among the miners was a romance 
itself. Last evening, while father was reading 
this part, Petervich came in to talk to Jack 
about his grand torch-fishing, which is to be 
held to-morrow. We were speaking of the 
strangeness of the story. 

“ Ah!” said father, suddenly, “depend upon 
it, children, such strange tales are far more 
common than we think for. I dare say, for in- 
stance, that Petervich there, in the course of 
his wanderings, has come across some disguised 
prince or nobleman more than once.” And as 
he said this, father glanced sharply at our in- 
terpreter, whose head was at that moment bent 
down over some tackle. 

“You would not counsel me to betray them, 
sir, if it were the case?” he said, very quietly, 
and without looking up. 

Father laughed and went on with his read- 
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begged them to leave it to us, and to keep out 
of the premises until they were invited into 
them; and then having three days still before 
him, Jack rushed off to his familiars, the 
Sovenoffs, and set to work to make a lattice of 
thin strips of wood, which could be easily 
fastened to the beams by a nail here and there, 
and on this lattice we fastened evergreens of 
various kinds, lit up with strips of calico and 
coloured paper made into huge roses. Among 
these we placed the clusters of lights, each 
candle enclosed in a very thin horn shade, of 
which Jack had manufactured plenty in the 
early part of the winter, scraping the horn 
until it was nearly as fine as glass, and, from 
the number of lights, the effect was very good. 
At the upper end of the room was fastened, 
with draperies of furs on either side, a huge 





white sheet, a necessary evil, to allow of the | 
display of our magic lanterns; but we had made | 
its edge as ornamental as we could by sewing | 
borders of evergreen twigs on it. 

My mother was delighted with it all when 
she saw it by daylight even, but at night it 
really looked a sort of fairy bower, and we 
were pleased with our work, and more than 
repaid for it by the expressions of surprise and 
pleasure which broke from the poor peasants 
as they entered, shy and silent at first, then 
standing still in astonishment before they 
found breath to exclaim, “ Wonderful ! 
chanting! The C himself could do 
better.” 

My father had made it a condition that 
neither spirits nor cards were to be allowed. 
He wants if he can to hold up a protest against 
these national But we had dancing 
(Siberian and English) and games of all sorts. 
Plenty of good tea, and quantities of Alice’s 
best biscuits and cakes, and of preserved fruits 
and nuts. We had singing also. The people 
sang to us many of their sweet, plaintive songs, 
and we gave them “ Trelawney,” and other old 
English ditties, which pleased them much. 

At the close of had the 
magic lantern. At first they were almost 
frightened as the shining disc fell on the sheet; 
then as the pictures appeared one by one, they 


en- 


zar no 


vices. 


the evening 


g we 


shouted and laughed like a set of grown-up 
children as they were, until they grew ex- 
hausted with their own merriment. Father 


managed matters behind the curtain, and Jack 
stood in front with a long rod in his hand and 
acted showman, explaining the pictures in his 
very best Russian. 

By nine o’clock our guests had all gone, 
each thanking us as they left for their amuse- 
ment. 

Jack tells me to-day that in the village 





nothing is talked of but the wonderful pictures, 


and the current idea is that father is a great 
enchanter, who has all sorts of demons in his 
service ! 

May 21st.—It is just a year now since I 
commenced this journal, and spring has come 
again. The snows are melting fast, and the 
flowers are appearing in all directions. The 
buds on the trees are opening so rapidly that 
We are be- 
ginning now to talk of summer pleasures and 

Work at the 
This season will decide whether we are 


we can almost see them unfold. 
duties. mine commences next 
week. 
to leave Obinsk Nor, or whether we may ven- 
ture to settle in it for the next few years. 
Dear, pretty home! I have grown so fond of 
it. And the people, too, one cannot help loving 
them. I am sure the Priesk has improved 
greatly in the last six months ; and, best of all, 
the most thoughtful among the villagers are 
beginning to feel that they want improvement. 
My reading class has prospered wonderfully. 
Several of the women have learnt to read easy 
chapters for themselves, and our stock of 
Testaments and Bibles has been disposed of, 
and we have sent to St. Petersburg for a larger 
number this time. We do not give them, but 
sell them to the people, because they are 
thought more of if purchased. Old Pauline 
was the first who thought of buyingone. She 
came to me one morning with a beautiful little 
pelisse of black squirrel skins, wanting to know 
if I would let her have one of the holy books, 
that she might teach her son to read at home. 
[ told her the furs she had brought were far 
too valuable to give in exchange for the book. 
“Nay, nay!” she said, eagerly, with glis- 
tening eyes, “the Baranal has said they are 
good words, the words of God to us, and I 
know that she says the truth. I but a 
poor peasant woman, but let me give gladly 
what I have.” 
The superstition as well as ignorance among 
We have to be con- 


am 


the villagers is extreme. 
tinually reminding them that it is only their 
reading the holy book that will do their souls 
good—that it is in itself no charm. We do 
not openly attack their worship of pictures 
and belief in amulets, but we try to point 
world; and we 
mercy the true 


them to the Saviour of the 
find that when through God's 
light begins to shine on their souls, these are 
the first things given up. 

Pauline asked me one day in class to read 
to them the part in the Bible where they were 
commanded to reverence their holy pictures, 
adding, that she and one or two of the best 
readers had been looking in vain for it all the 
afternoon before. 

They were greatly astonished when I told 
them that there was no place in the Bible 
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that it was man’s|sants met each other and us—‘“ Christ is 


where this was taught ; 
risen ;” and its answer, “ He is risen indeed.” 


invention, not God's; that what God com- 
manded was that we should worship Him from| It made one’s heart glad to be reminded 
our hearts, in spirit and in truth. thus of the crowning fact of our faith; it 
The next time Alice and I went to the| drew us closer in brotherhood to these poor 
Sovenoffs’ cottage, we found the smoke-black- | untaught souls, for whom the Saviour died, 
ened picture gone, and Pauline told us that) yea rather, is risen again. It reminded one 
she had burnt it in the stove. “It was not/of the testimony of the Church, mounting 
good,” she said; “it had deceived me all these} up in an unbroken chain from the age in 
years.” Her clear, strong mind had seized| which He lived among men unto this present 
the truth, and recoiled at once from the dark-| time. 
ness in which she had lived so long. We admired, too, the little offerings made 
Now the winter has passed, of course the/| to each other and to us of Easter eggs; some 
women have less time to come for learning ; | merely stained of different colours, others 
but we do not give up, and one or two are | painted with mottoes. Petervich brought us 
very regular in their attendance. |one each, arranged in a pretty nest of moss 
At Easter, which is their great feast, the, placed in a rush basket; and he had bestowed 
priest, Papa Nicholas, from a distant zavod, a great deal of care on the painting of the 
paid us his annual visit ; christened the child-| mottoes, each different and each bearing an 
ren born since his last coming, married two| Easter signification. Pauline, too, brought her 
or three couples, and held services in the) pretty gift, stained in curious patterns, though 
house of the overseer of the mine. Father|she only has the colours which she uses to 
asked him to dine with us. It was so long | dye her furs and home-wove cloth. She gave 


since we had seen a clergyman of any sort,|them to my father, saying as she did so, in 


he might do so much good or harm to our | the fanciful way in which these people often 
attempts to teach the people, and moreover, talk, “ If they were of pure silver, O Inspec- 
knowing that whatever the practice of the | tor! you would but be more welcome to them; 
Greek Church may be, its teaching and prin- | for you and yours have taught us this year 
ciples are far more honest and nearer to| what our Easter feast truly means. Before 
that of the early Christians than the Roman | we were blind in the noonday, but now to us 
Catholics, we were all anxious to meet him, |also the light has come!” 
and see what help or hindrance he was likely | 27th.—Alice’s flower-garden planted last 
to prove to us. |spring is now one mass of gold, purple, crim- 
Jack came in first from the mine. | son, white, and blue blossoms. She marked 
Is Papa Nicholas coming?” I asked him the colours of the roots she was planting, and 
eagerly, receiving for answer the most atro- | massed them in the different beds with an eye 
cious grimace that even a boy’s features ever |to this. The effect is perfectly gorgeous, and 
when the sun shines on them they almost 
And when we did meet our guest at the /dazzle the eye. When the villagers happen 
table, alas! alas! we found him only one de-/to come, she and Malvina pick them nosegays, 
gree above his peasant parishioners, and|to—as she carefully tells them—make their 
hardly so presentable as the Sovenoffs. He | houses look beautiful. Quiet Alice fairly 





was ignorant too, scarcely able to read, re-|clapped her hands the other day when Jack | 


peating the necessary services by heart, and|brought word that the bait had taken, and 
altogether as unpromising a specimen as we 'that no less than three families were clearing 
could well have met. 
influence with the people, that is one good|merly devoted to rubbish, in order to turn 


thing. When my father, whom he treats with|them into flower-gardens, that their homes 





He will not stop our little bits of ground near their cottages, for- | 


servile respect, told him we were trying to|might look fine like the Inspector’s. By 


get the people to read their Russian Bibles, 
he approved of it at once, saying he also 
should exhort them to do so; and on father’s 
giving him a copy of the Scriptures for him- 
self, he received it gladly, and promised to 
study it. 

We were much struck at Easter time by 
the beautiful greeting with which the pea- 


choosing flowers only just opening, and re- 
moving clusters of them carefully, bringing 
home sod and all, it is wonderful what a good 


these days we may have flower shows and 
prizes here in the wilderness—who knows? I 
feel jubilant this lovely spring weather, and 
can believe in the success of anything. 








effect they produce already. Perhaps some of | 
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- OF LIVELIHOODS. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Iv morals be well honoured, if religion be not harmed, 

If simple conscience rest content,—thy livelihood is lawful : 
Trivial though it seem, allied to ridicule or folly, 

The very clowns and jesters have their honourable calling ; 

It may be, yon fair dancer, by her graceful tempted toil, 

Is modestly a widowed mother’s comfort and support ; 

It may be, this bold acrobat, amidst his thrilling perils, 

Is mindful of the wife and babes who light his garret-home : 
Heed of all such in charity ; there be some unguessed martyrs, 
Some undefiled, amid surroundings pestilent and corrupting ; 
There be virgins, naked-footed, treading red-hot ploughshares, 
There be youths confessing Christ among the godless and the mean. 


How hard it is to win a crust, to earn one’s daily bread ! 
How desperate the battle of life in these fierce days of struggling ! 
Of yore, the labourer, if he chose, might idle for his pleasure, 
But now that labourer often must stand idle to his pain : 
Once, every educated worth was sure of rich employment, 
But honourable shrewd men now starve, and wait for work in vain: 
Long since, each marriageable maid had several eager suitors, 
But seven hopeless women now are lingering for one man : 
Of old, your sons and daughters were a quiverful of praise, 
But now Cornelia’s Gracchi lack the setting for her jewels. 


There be indeed the common grooves, choke-full of common men, 
All crowded-up, and crowding-out, and overflowed with crowders ; 
And little chance for any, in these hot competing times, 

But for the few who tread some path their fathers tracked before them. 
And every failing now is fatal; winners must be perfect : 
Slender hope for any that are weighted with defects : 


Stuttering tongues, or purblind eyes, weak health, or simple slowness,— 


Every candidate must drop, that owneth one of these ; 

All the weak are pushed aside, or trampled down and smothered ; 
The race is only to the swift, the battle to the strong : 

Boldness is the talisman, Demosthenean boldness, 

No luck but through hard wrestling now, no help but in self-help. 
And though there be competings, —what is one among so many 
With fifty athletes for one prize, what left for the forty and nine ? 
And common parts have little chance beneath so strict a standard 
Where talent, even genius, scarcely findeth hope or scope ; 

So, disappointed effort is the climax of achievement ; 

The very staunchest in the field but rarely win the brush. 


And feebler hounds thrown out, straying to far-off coverts, 
Those distance-haloed ends of the earth, now filling up so fast, 
How do they fare or win their way, four thousand miles from home, 
Flung penniless and friendless on Australia or New Zealand ? 
Is livelihood more easy to an exile from all friends ? 
And mere existence worth its pains, despoiled of home and pleasures ? 
The youth of gentle stock, well versed in useless learning, 
Whose classic culture won him honours bought by health and wealth, 
Perforce must own in that rough land coarse working men his masters, 
And like the prodigal son be fain to tend their swine or sheep, 
Weathering hunger, heat, and cold, and vulgarized by toil, 
A shepherd or a drover, but the gentleman no more. 
Here and there some luckier wight hath found a prize, a nugget, 
Or wisely chose his plot upon some river’s marshy bend, 
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Where, racked long years with feverish aches, our well-born pioneer 
At last hath cleared a fortune with his planned and lotted township ; 
Then “ Emigrate”’ is flung to idle gentlemen at home, 

Go, get you gone and get you gold; get gold, no matter how ; 

Go, as the patriarch of old, or Nimrod founding cities,— 

At least your absence is our gain in overcrowded England. 


So, for our men; the willing crowds of would-be workers round us, 
Offering as for livelihoods both heads und hands in vain. 
And, for our women, with less power or chances in life’s battle, 
How vainly now they proffer hearts to win them husbands’ homes! 
For truly woman’s livelihood is best found in her husband's, 
The housewife and the mother are her first employments here ; 
In spite of types and telegrams, and lecturings and the counter, 
The woman’s occupation and her mission is at home, 
A home other than her father’s, and knit with dearer ties, 
Young love grown ripe in marriage, and the happy fruit of children. 
Yet everywhere the beauteous and the gentle, the accomplished—nay, the rich— 
Are now unwoved, and still unwon, and wail with Jephthah’s daughter: 
And seldom doth Love’s fire crown Hymen’s golden torch, 
Or warm Affections dare to wed, for dread of frowning Mammon : 
Thus, the days are evil, where so many live unloved, 
And a most pitiful waste is rife of human worths and feelings: 
Youth with youthful charm departeth, and the heart’s romance, 
Long disenchanted of its dreaming, pineth disappointed, 
Till many a blighted sister, who should have shone in wedlock, 
Is hardly earning livelihood by music or her pen. 


How many fearsome livelihoods! how often mean and loathly ! 
How wearisome for samenesses! how terrible for perils ! 
Alas! the lot of thousands in this dislocated world 
Is only toil and pain and danger, sharpened by ill-usage ; 
Alas! that bitter circumstance to thongs hath added goads, 
Where sweating brows and quivering muscles work in fetid darkness,— 
The piteous fate of honest men, and women too, and children, 
Who help to warm our Christian homes with happy blazing hearths! 
Lo! through long-drawn hours every night-like day for years, 
In dismal, damp, and stenchy blackness English labour toileth, 
Risking life and limb by fiery blasts and crushing masses— 
All for the bare existence of an abject coal-pit gnome! 
So, too, the grinders at the wheel, with eyes made raw by steel- dust; 
The faetory girl, whose wheezing lungs are stuffed with fluffy cotton ; 
The household drudge of all work, starved by her cruel mistress ; 
The field serf, old and famishing, and frozen with the cold ; 
The white consumptive woman, sleepless at her needle, 
Over the gaudy robes, hurried on by clamorous fashion ; 
And scores of other dreary phases of our social life, 
The desk and counter victims, thanking Mercy for His Sabbath. 


And thousands hunt their living—ay, and catch it to their loss— 
In poisonous highways, bitter byways, winning sinful wages: 
And some, the better few of such, attempt to pour new wine 
Of morwls and religion into their old and rotten wine-skins. 
Good-natured Lais vainly dreamt to consecrate foul earnings 
By charities, as covering up her multitude of sins ; 
The legal rogue, made wealthy through a secret breach of trust, 
Shall hope to cure his conscience-fits by decorating churches ; 
And even gamblers think at times to hallow their ill gains 
By giving gifts to hospitals as make weight for their mischief. 
True, each might have done worse; let Mammon, though unrighteous, 
Be burdened up with bounties as the Afrite in the tale ; 
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But no dishonest livelihood is bettered by such largess 

Without confessed repentance, restitution, and amendment : 

The sins, the frauds, the wrongs remain, in spite of all that gilding,— 
A trifle brighter to the eye, but black enough at heart. 


Self-interest is the mainspring of our industries and callings, 
But honesty the circling chain to guide its efforts right ; 
And thereby Society is gainer; for every son must work, 
And if he mean to win must work both steadily and fairly. 
The lawyer loses custom who is keen to stir up strife, 
But prospereth as a peacemaker, denouncing litigations ; 
The shrewd physician speedeth health, though living by diseases, 
For skill, far more than craft, hath great reward and good report ; 
All merchandise of cheatery is quickly found to fail ; 
And simple truth was ever wisdom even among liars ; 
Only that this superficial honesty, springing from the selfishness of men, 
Is but as a parasitic weed, and hath no root in morals. 











The man unfitted for his place,—there is the commonest error,— 
A racer in the waggon and a carthorse on the turf. 
Many a priest hath taken office for its piece of bread, 
But had no gift of prayer or preaching for his patient people ; 
Many a lawyer had nor heart nor head for his dry studies, 
And gladly jilted Themis when he found some younger love ; 
Many a leech is scantly skilled in physics and in healing, 
Because his inmost soul revolted at disease and pain . 
As with wedlocks, so with callings; thousands Jong for change ; 
How oft in both exchanging neighbours might be better mated! 
But circumstance is hostile: the foremost of those fetters 
Only death hath power to burst, and grant a second chance ; 
The hindmost hath its weaker links that many break away, 
Escaping with contented loss from uncongenial callings : 
And now the pen and now the sword, transferred from hand to hand, 
Proveth innumerable mistakes in opposite vocations. 
Of old the rule was, work and eat; no starving but for idlers ; 
But now the willing workmen starve, for want of work to do. 


Is 1t that soon for populous Earth he 


r time shall be no more, 


Seeing she hath not livelihoods wherewith to feed her children ? 
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“Towarps the end of the year 1867 some 
persons in France were taken by surprise, 
seized, in fact, with astonishment of so peculiar | 
a nature that their spokesman refuses to pro-| 
nounce the word expressive of its kind. In’ 
writing to one of his colleagues he says :— 
“You ask me, my lord, what I think of a 
circular written by the Minister of Public In-| 
struction, and published on the 30th of last'| 
October, which you say you have read with 
astonishment. ‘ With astonishment.’ My lord, 
I believe it. As for me, I confess I am more 
than astonished ; the word which characterizes 
the impression made on me is such that I 
would not give utterance to it here.” 

The circular alluded to concerned the in- 


struction of the young women of France, and | 


the party on whom it acted in so startling a 
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manner immediately assumed a hostile posi- 
tion, and presented before the year was out a 
front of well-nigh eighty bishops, archbishops, 
or cardinals. Opposition acted as a lever on 
either party. The Minister rose in action; the 
clergy called him the aggressor. The Church- 
men rose in self-defence; they considered their 
stronghold was attacked. 

Brilliant flashes came from the pen of M. 


' Dupanloup, the zealous Bishop of Orleans. Had 


these been less hot, less dazzling, and more 
prudently directed, the enemy’s ranks might 
have been thinner, and the neutrality of one 
party, which might almost have been termed a 


| victory for M. Dupanloup, might have been 


retained. 
It should be remarked that neither the 


Roman Catholic Church nor any of its mem- 
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bers are attacked in the ministerial circular. 
Bearing date October 30, 1867, it is addressed 
to the rectors of the academies of France, and 
is signed by M. Duruy, Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

M. Dupanloup commences his series of 
polemical writings by a letter addressed to 
one of his colleagues, which consists chiefly of 
an analysis of this circular. His manner of 
analyzing—retaining a show of justice (for he 
quotes the words of the circular), but giving a 
strong colouring to each point as he holds it 
up for contempt or ridicule—raises the sus- 
picion that he perceives a hidden weapon 
beneath the harmless cloak of. words. 

The tone of the second letter, which is 
addressed to the Bishop of Nantes, confirms 
this suspicion. 

In his third pamphlet, entitled “ Derniére 
Réponse 4 M. Duruy,” M. Dupanloup devotes 
his whole attention to the placing of the Minis- 
ter’s cause distinct and apart from that of 
others, carefully separating it from those with 
which it might be confounded. For he has 
been accused, he says, of attacking “the Govern- 
ment itself; the university, liberty, the law.” 
“But no,’ he replies, “the Emperor is not 
responsible for all the circulars of his minis- 
ter! the ministers are not responsible for all 
the acts of their colleague; the university is 
not responsible for all the flights of their 
chef.” 

Still persevering towards his end, he pro- 
ceeds to point out the pervading idea of the 
text, the single signature at the foot of the 
circular, fixes on the Minister, and directs his 
replies solely to him. 

In the circular M. Duruy draws attention to 
a great want, and one much to be regretted, 
which he affirms exists in the French system 
of education in France, namely, a proper organ- 
ization of secondary instruction for young girls. 

The insufficiency in this respect, which, he 
says, has long been acknowledged, has espe- 
cially of late given rise to urgent demands for 
a remedy. 

In order to meet these demands an associa- 
tion has been formed composed of professors 
belonging to the university and others, for 
the purpose of giving secondary instruction to 
young girls. 

The seat of the association is in Paris. The 
cours are extended over a space of three years, 
the cours of each year having a duration of 
six months, or of two trimestres, from the 1st 
of December to the 31st of May. The subjects 
of instruction are literature, history, geography, 
domestic economy, the elements of common 
law, natural science and physics, and some 
notion of mathematics. There are also written 











exercises or essays, consisting of a réswmé by 
the pupil of the last lesson, or of a composition 
on some subject given by the lecturer; they 
are handed to the professor, and returned by 
him corrected, and with annotations. 

After the allotted term of three years, the 
pupil will have gone through the greater part 
of the programmes which at present constitute 
the new special instruction of the Lycées; for 
the assimilation of the two systems of instruc- 
tion, that of the Lycées and that of the above 
association, is complete Now, according to the 
law, a diploma called de fin d'études should be 
granted after examination, and by a special 
commission, to the young men who have suc- 
cessfully followed this course of instruction. 
In like manner the lady students of the associa- 
tion who may be competent after their three 
years’ study to pass this examination, may 
claim the diploma, which is of legal worth, and 
will increase in authority from year to year. 

Having read the circular in full detail, as 
well as some remarks published in favour of it, 
and also M. Dupanloup’s series of attacks, I 
became curious to judge of the matter for my- 
self, and, probably animated by that national 
love of facts upon which M. Demogeot and M. 
Montucci’s report on our secondary instruction 
so justly comments, I asked permission to visit 
the cours myself. 

The classes having reopened on the 15th of 
April, after the Easter vacation, I went, towards 
the end of the same week, to the cowrs held in 
the Mairie du 1¢r Arrondissement, Place St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois. The lectures are held in 
the Salle de la Justice de Paix three times a 
week—Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays— 
from half-past one till half-past three. 

The subjects treated are literature, style 
and composition, mathematics, the history and 
geography of France, chemistry, physics, the 
fine arts, natural history, and domestic eco- 
nomy. The professors, some of whose names 
may be familiar to the reader, are mostly 
chosen from the colleges and Injcées of Paris. 

Thus, M. Grégoire, of the Lycée Bonaparte, 
lectures on the history and geography of 
France; M. Boutel de Monvel, of the Lycée 
Charlemagne, on physics, and so on. There 
were but eighteen persons present on the day 
I attended. Thirteen appeared to be pupils; 
the others were either the mothers or gover- 
nesses of the girls. The lesson was given by 
M. Herst, professor of drawing and painting, 
many of whose works may be seen in the 
Museum of Art. 

The lecture was delivered in a clear, concise 
style; the first. rules of perspective were ex- 
plained, and the lecturer took pains to make 
every step clear to the pupils as he advanced. 
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Pausing occasionally to leave them time to 
take notes, and copy the various figures and 
configurations as he drew them on the black- 
board, he endeavoured to bring the whole lesson 
before them in that “ extréme simplicité” which 
he assured them lay at the foundation of every 
rule. The pupils were interested and atten- 
tive; the professor appeared to suit himself to 
their capacities; the lecture-room was more 
comfortable even than one could have desired ; 
and at the close of the first lesson I could find 
no reason for any objection. 

The second lecture, on natural history, given 
by a lady professor, was almost more satis- 
factory. Thoroughly mistress of her subject, 
Mdlle. de Beaufort possesses to a remarkable 
degree the talent of unfolding her treasure of 
science before her auditory, so as to render the 
whole visible to the mind’s eye. Specimens 
were also shown of stones and other minerals, 
their properties explained, and the attention of 
the class kept up throughout. 

I was afterwards told that the small num- 


ber of pupils attending this cowrs is owing to | 


the local position of the Mairie. 
quartier des écoles; but besides this, families 
are not accustomed yet to seek instruction for 
young persons at the Mairie. 

Hearing that in addition to the three cowrs 
existing in Paris, another was about to be 


opened at Passy, I resolved if possible to be 
It was a beautiful day, the 29th 
of April, one of the first with which the 


present. 


spring of this year favoured us, and the 
drive up the Champs Elysées and down the 
Avenue d’Eylau, which leads to Passy was 
far from disagreeable. A very respectable 
number of young girls, and ladies of more 
mature age, were already assembled when I 
entered the Salle de la Justice de Paix at one 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the opening. 

This room, for it can scarcely be called 
more, has been set apart for the purpose, at 
particular hours, by the municipal authorities 
of the place, and although small, it is probably 
sufficient for the requirements. 

Letters of invitation had been issued to the 
ladies of Passy, mothers, governesses, or others, 
begging their attendance at the opening, and 
at some of the following lectures. This pro- 


bably accounts for the large proportion of 


adults present on the occasion. 

The inevitable bust of Napoleon III. formed 
the only ornament of the room, but the fresh 
flowers plentifully strewn by the pupils of the 
new cours on the desk and table made a 
pleasant impression on entering. ‘The gaiety 
natural to our French neighbours was not 
wanting here, and the half-hour which the 
good president of the association permitted us 


It is not the | 
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patience. 

At length M. Hippeau arrived, and the lady 
professors being seated on one side, the 
authorities of the place on the other of the tri- 
bune, the cowrs of the Mairie of Passy, XVI. 
Arrondissement, held in the little Salle de la 
Justice de Paix, was opened as solemnly, and 
with as hearty good wishes for its success, as 
could have been that of the Sorbonne itself on 
the 5th of December of last year. 

The address was short and appropriate. 
Dwelling on the want which for many years 
has been felt in France of opportunities of in- 
struction accessible to females of the middle as 
well as higher ranks of society, M. Hippeau 
spoke in grateful terms of the Minister, whose 
personal activity in founding these cours every 
one acknowledges. He then proceeded to point 
out, more particularly to the pupils, the differ- 


‘jent parts of the instruction of which the pro- 


gramme for the trimestre of May, June, and 
July consists. Drawing their attention to the 
immediate advantages to be derived from these 
classes, the intention of the founders being to 
jenable the pupils to obtain their diploma, he 
| proceeded to show them the healthy influence 
| which their studies must always necessarily 
| have upon their lives. He expressed the hope 
that the love of nobler subjects with which 
they should be inspired would draw them away 
\from the frivolous and poisonous writings 
| which at present fill the feuilletons, and darken 
'the pages of a vast proportion of novels. ‘The 
professors were then mentioned who had un- 
;dertaken the duty of instruction; and as I 
| heard the list of names, I inwardly hoped that 
the parents and scholars might be aware of the 
immense advantages about to be conferred 
upon them. Professors, to whom I have seen 
| men of science and learning listening in breath- 
less attention, have met the request of the 
| Minister with a readiness almost surprising, 
jand for the sum of seventy-five francs per tri- 
| mestre, the daughter of the simplest trades- 
man may have the benefit of the first instruction 





| 
| 


in France. 

But it must not be supposed that these cours 
are attended only by pupils of the middle or 
poorer classes. A visit to the cowrs of the 
Sorbonne would remove such an impression ; 
and the aristocratic auditory mentioned in the 
Progrés de Lyon as being present at the opening 
lecture of the cowrs of Marseilles is probably 
not peculiar to that city. 

The Administration of Public Instruction has 
placed two large halls of the Sorbonne at the 
disposal of the association. There is a private 
entrance from the Rue Gerson, and I can say, 
as an eye-witness, that nothing can be better 
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ordered for the gathering or dispersing of the 
very numerous attendance of pupils than the 
arrangements at the Sorbonne. 

It may be as well to observe here, that the 
association requests, though it does not require, 
that each pupil may be accompanied by her 
mother, governess, or school teacher, according 
to circumstance, and as well as I could judge 


bonne, this request has been universally at- 
tended to. 

This cowrs was opened on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1867, in presence of a brilliant auditory, 
consisting exclusively of ladies and young girls, 
to the number of 226. The opening lecture, 
on literature, was given by M. Albert, Professor 
of Rhetoric at the Injcée Charlemagne. M. 
Hebert, Professor of Geology a la Faculté des 
Sciences, gave the next lecture, and the bril- 
liancy of the discourses, as well as the interest 
with which they were followed, seemed to 
augur well for the new system of instruction 
now instituted. 

M. Albert also mentioned in his address, 
that similar classes had already been opened 
in different towns in France, and had every- 
where been met by the warm sympathy of the 
public. 

The cowrs number at present sixty in the 
various departments, and four in Paris, that of 
Passy included. 

This part of our subject may perhaps best 
be closed by the simple but emphatic words of 
M. Duruy, in answer to the virulent attacks of 
M. Dupanloup, and pronounced on the 23rd of 
last April in the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, 
on the occasion of the distribution of prizes to 
the representatives of the Sociétés savantes des 
départements, a ceremony which had no con- 
nection with the education of young girls :— 
“Pour les jeunes filles,” he says, “les écoles 
du premier 4ge se multiplient, et l'on a organ- 
isé des cours d’instruction secondaire qui du- 
reront.”” 

When, in 1833, M. Guizot’s admirable bill, 
containing in itself the germ and principles of 
progress, was adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, that part which related to female in- 
struction was thrown out. Vainly did M. 
Cousin remonstrate before the peers; his elo- 
quent pleadings were without effect, and at 
length his importunities were responded to by 
the idle promise of examination of the question 
at a future date. 

Thirty years passed away, not without 
changes. Action and reaction had had their 
effect on education as on other parts of society ; 
yet, at the end of that time, the position of 
schools, scholars, and schoolmasters had not 


A shameful economy on this head seems to 
have actuated the Government, whether royalty, 
republic, or empire prevailed; and the small 
salaries given to country school teachers cannot 
surprise us when we consider the miserable 
pittances which the State offers to men of 
genius and learning, and of European celebrity. 

The exceeding disproportion of girls’ schools 
to boys’ is scarcely credible till we examine the 
statistics of the country. In 1864 it was 
shown, that of a total of 51,865 public schools 
in France, only 13,991 were for girls, while 
18,147 were mixed schools, that is, schools 
where boys and girls were received and taught 
promiscuously. The evil of mixed schools was 
felt, and the administration endeavoured to 
prohibit them. But there was only one remedy, 
and the continued parsimony of the Govern- 
ment prevented its application. Ifthe teachers 
had been so paid as to make them independent 
of the number of their scholars, they would 
not have favoured the attendance of girls. As 
it was, they resisted a measure which would 
have deprived them of half their income. 

Nor were these 13,991 girls’ schools in good 
condition. The teachers were underpaid; in 
fact, their situation corresponded to that of 
the male teachers before the passing of M. 
Guizot’s law of 1833. 

A third of the parish schoolmistresses were 
earning less than a frane a day, and to obtain 
this six hours were devoted daily to the in- 
struction of young children in reading and 
writing. Weary work, and small recompence ! 

Nor had the situation the charm of inde- 
pendence to recommend it. Dependent on the 
maire, the curé, and the inspector, and with a 
prospect for old age of a pension of five sous a 
day, a school teacher’s situation was not likely 
to be sought by a young girl of any capacity. 
The consequence of this is, at the present 
day, that the greater part of the girls’ schools 
are left in the hands of the réligieuses. The 
curé naturally prefers this, as the sisters work 
hand in hand with him, or are willing to serve 
under his superintendence and acknowledge 
his rule. 

The boys’ schools, on the other hand, are 
almost entirely under the direction of male 
teachers, and the religious instruction given 
by these is not of a kind likely to impress the 
pupils with a sense of its importance. 

When school days are ended, and the young 
men go out to seek their fortunes in the world, 
while the young girls retire to the quiet of 
their homes, such opposite ideas have been 
implanted, and so differently have their minds 
been bent, that as years advance, the sym- 
pathies and interests of the one find no re- 





materially altered. 


sponse in the feelings of the other. 
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The condition of the boys’ schools does not 

belong to our subject, and we would pass it 
over now, were it not that one great motive, 
as expressed by M. Duruy in the institution of 
the new cows, is the wish to assimilate the 
instruction of the girls to that of the boys. 
We therefore pause a moment to inquire into 
the state of religion (which is accounted the 
point of difference) in the boys’ schools, and to 
ascertain whether the prospect held out of 
moulding thé minds of the young women of 
France to suit the type of the young men 
would really be an amelioration. 

To avoid partiality, we take the opinion of 
men of different parties; and to begin with M. 
Jules Simon, we find him asserting, in 1864, 
that indifferentism in matters of religion is the 
usual result of the education of boys by lay 
teachers. He gives us in figures the number 
of boys’ schools conducted by lay teachers and 
by freres, and of 41,426 public or free schools, 
he shows that 37,896 are conducted by lay 
teachers, 3,530 by freres. 

M. Dupanloup also dwells on the disunion 
between the men and the women of France; 
he calls it the intellectual divorce of the sexes, 
and avers that there are placed in important 
offices of the department of instruction men 
notorious for their systematic hostility to reli- 


gion. 

A disagreement is therefore acknowledged 
in the education of the sexes, and religion is 
looked on as the cause. 

We proceed to take a brief view of the state 
of secular instruction in France. The result 
is not better than a system based on the rules 
of a short-sighted economy would lead us to 
expect. M. Michel Chevalier affirms, in 1862, 
that of the country female population he could 
scarcely find one in twenty who ever opened a 
book; and if we look to the statistics of mar- 
riage for 1861, we find the number of men 
unable to sign their names as 29:27 per cent. 

If we confine ourselves to the country dis- 
tricts, the result is more melancholy, and the 
disproportion in education between the sexes 
still more striking. Of one hundred married 
persons we find of the men 32°94, or nearly 
one-third, completely illiterate; of the women 
48°09, or nearly one-half. 

And when we reflect that among the pea- 
santry many have learned to trace their name 
who are unable really to read or write, the 
prospect. before us looks truly dark. 

A well-organized system of primary instruc- 


tion was therefore felt as a national want by a 


vast body of the population, and following on 
this the necessity was apparent of a correspond- 
ing system of higher education for the pre- 


paration of teachers to impart such instruction. 


At this juncture, the right man in the right 
place might be thought to have been found, 
when, in 1863, the never-wearying M. Duruy 
was nominated to the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. His keen view and ceaseless acti- 
vity, it might have been expected, would bring 
assurance and confidence to the dissatisfied 
parties. But what results ? 

The reports on the state of education con- 
tinuing to produce uneasiness, the question is 
brought forward again and again in the legis- 
lative assembly by the supporters of progress. 

On the 21st of June, 1866, after an interest- 
ing debate, in which the miserable economy of 
the Government with regard to the salaries of 
schoolmasters and professors was exposed, 
M. Jules Simon expresses himself with hope 
regarding the passing of the law on primary 
instruction. “This law,” he says, “will give 
satisfaction to the highest interests of the 
country, as it will at length found the instruc- 
tion for the young girls of our people.” 

Warm debates continued to be held in the 
legislative assembly on education generally, 
and as applied to special cases; and on the 1st 
of March, 1867, a detailed report was read by 
M. Kolb-Bernard, urging the basement of 
education on religious principles. It was 
listened to with patience by all, and received 
the approbation of several members. 

M. Malézieux then rose, and in full and 
vigorous language proceeded to lay before the 
assembly a statement of the progress, stagna- 
tion, or retrograde movements of education in 
France during the course of several years. 
Taking a wider range than that of his own 
country, he dives into the statistics of his 
neighbours, and holds up for encouragement 
and emulation the example of our own intelli- 
gent and thriving population in North Britain. 
Drawing a striking picture of the progress of 
education in that part of the United Kingdom, 
he turns to the economist, and bids him 
observe the augmentation of the producing 
faculties of Scotland, whatever department of 
industry he may examine, and he ends this 
part of his speech with the remarkable words, 
“ Henceforth for the economist ignorance is a 
leprosy which steals away from the social body 
health, vigour, energy, activity.” 

Repeated acclamations of trés-bien, trés-bien 
followed these words. 

M. Carnot, not less expansive in his views, 
citing the examples of Prussia and Belgium, 
also dwells forcibly on the advantages of educa- 
tion from the economist’s point of view. He 
then enlarges on female education specially, 
and going out from the point that the want of 
primary education is sufficiently felt, he pro- 








ceeds to demonstrate the necessity of raising it 
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confounding the terms instruction and educa- 
tion, insist on the point that the education of 
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to a higher level. His words—* Educate 
woman, and you educate the whole of society ; 


instruct her, and she will impart instruction; 
raise her morals, and she will raise the morals 
of others ”’—were received with strong marks 


the young women of France is taken out of the 
hands of their mothers and placed in the hands 
of men? Why does he shut his eyes to the 





of applause. important phrase of the ministerial circular,— 
These discussions were not disregarded by |“ The cowrs are not public; the young girls 
the Government. The law passed on the 10th} will be accompanied by their mother, their 





| April, 1867, was in accordance with the desire | governess, or the teacher of their school” ? 


| of the liberal party; and in the letter, dated | Why does he object to the girls’ classes having 


May 12, 1867, in which M. Duruy gives gene- the advantage of the apparatus belonging to 
ral instructions to the prefects on the execu-| the Lycées and colleges? Surely this is one of 
tion of the same law, we find an amount of| the first privileges which the girls would learn 


attention bestowed even on minor points which | 
gives force to the words—* the law cannot be 
contrary to them (the school-teachers), for its 
aim is the amelioration of the schools, and of 
the position of the teachers.” 

Thus, then, all seemed tending towards the} 
fulfilment of a national desire, when, on the | 
30th of October, 1867, the above-mentioned | 
circular of M. Duruy appears, and in a moment | 
all France is in a ferment. | 








The official papers of course muster round 
the Minister. L’Opinione Nationale and the | 
Siécle give him their warm support; even the 
Temps sides on this occasion with M. Duruy. 

On the other hand, a coalition is formed 
against him, consisting of the legitimist and 
clerical journalists; and, more formidable still, 
the great episcopal body, headed by M. Du- 
panloup, rises in opposition. 

Classes had, indeed, long before been formed 
in Paris for lady students, where the lectures 
were given by men of note. L’Abbé Gautier’s 
cours have been in existence for more than 
forty years; those of M. Lévi, Rue de Lille, 
somewhere about thirty, besides many others. 
But there was nothing in these cowrs formid- 
able to the clerical body, and M. Dupanloup | 
did not attack them. 

And now, with a zeal fully equal in its rest- 
less activity to that of the Minister himself, 
the Bishop of Orleans commences his series | 
of polemical effusions. Sometimes concentrat- | 
ing his forces on a single point with a, 
perseverance which threatens annihilation, | 
sometimes embracing the whole of the enemy's 





to prize. And why does he bring forward, 
accompanied by insinuations unworthy of the 
parties, a subject so delicate in its nature that 
we hesitate to touch upon it here, namely, the 
rclation between professor and pupil, their 
respective ages, sympathies, &c.? M. Dupan- 
loup, whose writings are far from being devoid 
of worth, has passed the line of good sense 
and propriety, and the tide has turned against 
him. Success has as yet crowned the efforts 
of M. Duruy, and in part he may thank his 
angry foeman for it. 

But the question at issue is far from being 
solved, and the conviction expressed in the 
Bishop of Quimper’s words is not likely to die 
out in the minds of the great body episcopate. 
“T have,” he says, “had occasion to convince 
myself, when a member of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, that the minister is 
determined at all costs to bear away the young 
girls from under the guidance of the church, 
and neither the interests of family nor religion 
will deter him.” 

It is a question that touches the very founda- 
tions of the French Empire, agitated on one 
side by a minister of state with his band of 
liberal adherents, and on the other by the 
ecclesiastical power in France, represented by 
one of the master minds of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It is a question between Church and State, 
clergy and laity, but we would hope not, as 
some would have us accept, between belief and 
infidelity. 

In justification of this hope we quote from 








position in a general but not less animated|the address of M. de Fastes, professor of 
attack, we find the bishop continually on the | natural science, spoken on the occasion of 
battle-field, imparting to the scene a lively | the inauguration of the new cours in the archi- 
interest, of which the subject of contest is not episcopal city of Tours. He says, “To unfold 
unworthy. before you the grand pages of our national 

It might weary the reader to go through | history, to initiate you in the worship of the 
the list of objections which M. Dupanloup | beautiful, the good, and the true, by the study 
brings up against the new system of instruc- | of our literary chef-d’euvres, to give you clear, 
tion; and it is painful to follow the author of simple, and exact notions of the physical world, 
“ Femmes Savantes et Femmes Studieuses ’’ | which, while forbidding you to remain altogether 
through a labyrinth of sinuosities unworthy | strangers to the scientific movements agitating 
of the same pen. Why does M. Dupanloup, | society, enable you better to understand,.the 
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splendour and grace of creation, and the in- 
finite power of the Creator,—such is the aim 
of these familiar, allow me to say, paternal 
entretiens.” 

If, then, we may hope that the new system 
of female education established in France is 
based on the one sure foundation, without which 


|no building can stand, we would echo from 
| England’s shores the words of the French 
minister, and announce boldly to all who inquire 
|of this stirrmg question from us, “Pour les 
| jeunes filles on a organisé des cours d’instruc- 
| tion qui dwreront.” 

H. F. 


ROGER ASCHAM. 


In the village of Kirby Wicke, near North- 
allerton, Yorkshire, was born Roger Ascham, 
in the year 1515. His father was house 
steward to Lord Scroop, and was a man of 
upright, unblemished character. Roger’s child- 
hood was spent at home, but probably he early 
evinced tokens of intelligence deserving cul- 
ture, for we learn that Sir Anthony Wingfield 
allowed him to study with his sons under their 
domestic tutor. 

At fifteen, Roger was considered old enough 
for college, and through his good patron’s aid 
he entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
His tutor was Hugh Fitzherbert, Fellow of St. 
John’s, who, pleased with his early promise, 
incited him to progress in all that was good. 

This was at the dawn of our Reformation, 
when the study of Greek led to the study of 
the New Testament, and the Scripturists, as 
its disciples were called, obtained from it the 
germs of what were called “new opinions,” 
though in fact they dated from the earliest days 
of Christianity. Roger Ascham zealously ap- 
plied himself to Greek, and read lectures on it, 
while yet’ a youth, to scholars of his own 
standing. 

At eighteen he took his bachelor’s degree; 
the following spring he was elected fellow of 
the college; though his free speech in favour 
of the reformed opinions had drawn on him 
the rebuke of the master of St. John’s. It is 
to be supposed he was now able to maintain 
himself: his reputation already drew many to 
him to hear the Greek writers explained; he 
excelled in ornamental penmanship, and also 
cultivated a taste for music. 

After seven years’ residence at Cambridge he 
went home to visit his old parents, who might 
be justly excused if they were proud of him. 

On his return to college a good many quar- 
rels disturbed the harmony of the students. 
In 1541, Ascham applied to the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Llandaff for some re- 
munerative literary employment. 

“Tf your lordship,” he wrote to the former, 
“wishes to hand down anything to immortality, 
and to leave posterity any monument of your 
great learning, I may be able to save your 
lordship some trouble and labour in this matter, 


either by collating, revising, or making notes 
to passages; and, if there is any book which 
you have not time to read, because you are 
entangled in so many businesses, by making 
an abstract of it for you.” 

The result was that the Archbishop granted 
him a pension of forty shillings a year (worth 
a good deal more then than now), and Ascham, 
by way of return, set about a translation of 
* /icumenius’s Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles,” and also began a translation of St. 
Paul's Epistle to Titus, which he hoped would 
be a worthy offering to his patron. 

The pure milk of the word, however, was 
considered very dangerous diet in those days ; 
and because St. Paul spoke of a good bishop 
being the husband of one wife, Ascham got 
into odium for giving the passage its plain 
meaning. After this he became very cautious 
and temporizing. 

In his twenty-ninth year he received a letter 
from his father, expressing his disapproval of 
the continual bickerings going on at Cam- 
bridge, and recommending him to leave the 
place and adopt some other way of life. This 
troubled him, and before he had taken any 
steps in that direction, his good father and 
mother died on the same day, and nearly at the 
same hour, in 1544. He had previously losta 
brother, so that his ties to his early home, so 
rarely visited, were most of them sundered, 
and he began to feel a desire to see more 
of the world. 

In that year Henry VIII. besieged and 
took Boulogne. Roger Ascham had already 
begun a work on shooting, called “'Toxophilus,” 
which he intended to dedicate to the king. 
He had the honour of presenting him with a 
copy of it the following year, in the picture 
gallery at Greenwich. The king requited him 
with a pension of ten pounds a year. 

Next he was made public orator at Cam- 
bridge, and wrote all the public letters of the 
university. Probably it was the beauty of his 
penmanship which procured him the appoint- 
ment of writing-master to Princess Elizabeth, 
Prince Edward, and other pupils of distinction. 
Speaking of the Duke of Suffolk, he said, “ He 
owes to me the beautiful hand which he writes.” 
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This pension ceased on the death of Henry 
VIII. in 1547, but was renewed by Edward 
VI. The following year he became tutor to 
Princess Elizabeth, and continued two years in 
that office, but then hastily threw it up, in 
consequence of some slight put on him by the 
servants. 

In one of his Cambridge letters written this 
year (1550) to his friend Sturm there is the 
following interesting passage relating to per- 
sons now world-famous :— 

“Our illustrious King Edward surpasses 
every one, as well as his own years and every 
one’s expectation, in talent, industry, perse- 
verance, and learning. I do not speak from 
hearsay, having happily seen it with my own 
eyes. His mind is the dwelling-place of a 
whole troop of virtues. There are 
many honourable ladies now, who surpass 
Thomas More’s daughters in all kinds of learn- 
ing; among all of them the brightest star is 
my illustrious Lady Elizabeth, the king’s 
sister; so that I have no difficulty in finding 
subject for writing in her praise, but only in 
setting bounds to what I write. I will write 
nothing, however, which I have not myself 
witnessed. She had me for her tutor in Greek 
and Latin two years, but now I am released 
from the Court and restored to my old literary 
leisure here, where, by her beneficence, I hold 
an honest place in this university. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the gifts of nature or of 
fortune are most to be admired in that illus- 
trious lady. The praise which Aristotle gives 
centres solely in her—beauty, stature, pru- 
dence, and industry. She has just passed her 
sixteenth birthday, and shows such dignity 
and gentleness as are wonderful at her age 
and in her rank. Her study of true religion 
and learning is most energetic. Her mind 
has no womanly weakness, her perseverance 
is equal to that of a man, and her memory 
long keeps what it quickly picks up. She 
talks French and Italian as well as English; 
she has often talked to me readily and well in 
Latin, and moderately so in Greek. When 
she writes Greek and Latin, nothing is more 
beautiful than her handwriting. She is asmuch 
delighted with music as she is skilful in the 
art. In adornment, she is elegant rather than 
showy, and by her contempt of gold and head- 
dresses, reminds one of Hippolyte rather than 
of Phaedra. She read with me almost all 
Cicero, and great part of Titus Livius; for she 
drew all her knowledge of Latin from those 
two authors. She used to give the morning 
to the Greek Testament, and afterwards read 
select orations of Isocrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles. For I thought that from those 
sources she might gain purity of style, and her 


mind derive instruction that would be of value 
to her to meet every contingency of life.” 

The following year Ascham went to visit his 
friends in Yorkshire, and while there received 
the appointment of secretary to Sir Richard 
Morison, who was going as ambassador from 
King Edward to the Emperor Charles V. 
This gave promise of novelty of a very delight- 


ful kind—a visit to remarkable persons and f 


places under the best auspices, and all ex- 
penses paid. The young king could hardly have 
prepared a better treat for his worthy writ- 
ing-master, now about thirty-five years of age. 

On his way up to London he paid a visit to 
Lady Jane Grey, which he has described in the 
following well-known and engaging passage :— 

“ Before I went to Germany I came to 
Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave 
of that noble lady, Jane Grey, to whom I was 
exceeding much beholden. Her parents, the 
duke and duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in 
the park. I found her in her chamber, read- 
ing ‘Phedo Platonis’ in Greek, and that 
with as much delight as some gentlemen 
would take in a merry tale in Boccace. 
After salutation and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her why she would lose 
such pastime in the park. Smiling, she 
answered me, ‘I wist all their sport in the 
park is but a shadow to that pleasure that I 
find in Plato. Alas, good folk! they never 
felt what true pleasure meant.’ ‘And how 
came you, madam,’ quoth I, ‘to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly 
allure you unto it, seeing not many women, 
but very few men have attained thereunto?’ 
‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a 
truth which perchance you will marvel at. One 
of the greatest benefits that ever God gave 
me is, that He sent me so sharp and severe 
parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For, 
when I am in presence of either father or 
mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be 
sewing, playing, dancing, or anything else, I 
must do it, as ’twere, in such weight, mea- 
sure, and number, even so perfectly as God 
made the world; or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, sometimes 
with pinches, nips, and bobs (and other ways 
which I will not name for the honour I bear 
them), so without measure misordered, that I 
think myself in hell, till the time come that 
I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me 
so gently, so pleasantly, with such faire 
allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing whiles I am with him. And 
when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, 








because whatsoever I do else but learning is 
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full of grief, trouble, fear, and misliking unto| 
me. And thus my book hath been so much 
my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more! 
pleasure and more, that in respect of it, all | 
other pleasures in very deed are but trifles| 
and troubles to me. 

This was the last time he saw Lady Jane Grey. | 

On the 21st of September, Roger Ascham | 
embarked with the ambassador and his suite | 
at Billingsgate, and landing again at Graves- | 
end, they visited the Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury, who escorted them on horseback to 
Dover. They to Calais, reached | 


999 


crossed 


| Antwerp on the 30th, Brussels on the 4th of| 


October, Cologne on the 11th, Mayence on the | 
18th, and Augsburg on the 28th. | 

During the course of his secretaryship he | 
read Herodotus with Sir Richard Morison, 
four times a week, and Sophocles or Euri-| 
pides every afternoon. He also read some of 
the orations of Demosthenes with him. On 
other days he wrote business letters, and 
posted up his diary. 

Before he had been many weeks abroad he 
came to the conclusion a good many other 
Englishmen have done,—* This know, there is 
no country here to be compared for all things 
with England.” He excused himself from 
giving too many of his observations to his 
friends, saying he went abroad little, and, from 
the confidential nature of his position, knew 
too much, 7. e., too much to be communicated 
to the public. 

On the death of Edward VL. 15538, 
Morison was recalled, and Ascham’s pension 
ceased. He had, however, been nominated 
secretary to the king while abroad, and though 
he had never entered on his office, he obtained 
a similar one at the court of Queen Mary, with 
a salary of forty marks. His previous pension 
was also renewed and raised to £20, in conse- 


in 


| quence of a device of his own that required a 


little assurance. He also leased a farm, called 
Salisbury Hall, at Walthamstow, at £20 a year. 

Ascham now thought himself in a position 
to marry, and the object of his choice was 
Margaret Howe, a young gentlewoman of good 
family. 

He received marks of favour not only from 
Cardinal Pole, but from Queen Mary; which 
inclines us to think that his Protestantism | 
must at this time have been “ more in intaglio | 
than in cameo,” and kept in very prudent | 
obscurity. 

An interesting letter of Ascham’s is pre- 
served, addressed to Lady Clarke, daughter 


| of Margaret Roper, in which he tells her, “I 


was invited some years ago, from the Univer- 


ineluding Ascham. 


sity of Cambridge, by your mother, Margaret 
Roper—a lady worthy of her great father and 
of you her daughter—to the house of -your 
uncle, Sir Giles Alington, to teach you and 
her other children the Greek and Latin 
tongues; but at that time no offers could 
tempt me to leave the university.” 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
Ascham remained in possession of his va- 
rious small incomings, and received in addi- 
tion a canonry, which, however, cost him a 
lawsuit. It is to be supposed that he did not 
find his means sufficient for his scale of do- 
mestic expenses, for he was much given to 
writing letters asking the queen and others 


| for money. 


In 1563 he was induced by Sir Edward 
Sackville to write a treatise on education, to 
which he gave the name of “The School- 
master.” He pleasantly relates in his preface 
how that, “when the great plague was in 
London, in 1565, the queen’s majesty Queen 
Elizabeth lay at Windsor ;” where, on the 10th 
of December, it happened that Sir William 
Cecil, secretary of state, entertained a select 
party of gentlemen in his private apartment, 
“Mr. Secretary hath this 
accustomed manner; though his head be never 
so full of the most weighty affairs of the 
realm, yet at dinner-time he doth seem to lay 
them always aside, and findeth ever fit occa- 
sion to talk pleasantly of other matters, but 
most gladly of some matter of learning, 
wherein he will courteously hear the mind of 
the meanest at table.” 

On this occasion some one chanced to men- 
tion certain Eton boys who had run away from 
school for fear of flogging. The question 
pro and con. flogging thence arose. Ascham 
was for ruling by love, not severity. All 
spoke their mind but Sir Richard Sackville. 
After dinner Ascham went up stairs to read 
Demosthenes with the queen. Sir Richard 
came up afterwards, and finding Ascham dis- 
engaged, drew him to a window and told him 
how fully he had concurred in all his senti- 
ments on education, and how he wished he 
would find him a tutor for his grandson, and 
likewise that he would make his ideas on 
education the subject-matter of a book. 

The book was written, but not published 
till after Ascham’s death. His health had 
never been strong; and latterly he was af- 


| flicted with a lingering disease, a painful 


symptom of which was inability to sleep. To 
induce drowsiness he was rocked in a cradle. 
He died calmly and and piously in his fifty- 
third year. A. M. 
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BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


PART VITII.—KAFFIR MARRIAGES. 


_ I nave frequently mentioned our nearest neigh-|seen towards them, while the boys often 
_ bours, the dwellers in a kraal about a mile and received an immoderate share of chastise- 
| a half from our house. The family consisted|ment.’’ He is of course speaking of them as 


of the master, a dignified old gentleman, who | quite little children, because it is well known 
had a great horror of “white” innovations, | that very great severity is shown towards girls 
but did not object to hold friendly intercourse | who prove unwilling to submit to their parents’ 
with us, so long as his sons showed no in-| wishes with regard to the choice of a husband : 
clination to adopt any of our customs. There | in such cases the disobedient daughter has been 
were two married sons—I know not how many | cursed, disowned, and if the parents had not 
single ones—and daughters in abundance. As!been afraid of the consequences, she would 
each of these young ladies represented pros-| have paid the penalty of disobedience by for- 
pectively so many head of cattle, it will be) feiting her life. The unchristianized Kaffir 
seen that our neighbour was a man of con-| loves his cattle more than his daughters. The 
siderable means, and therefore a person of;women and girls, however, do not seem to 
importance; for the Kaffirs are not behind, trouble themselves much about anything; they 
their more civilized brethren in their respect | are a happy, careless set, living only for the 
for wealth. The elder of the married sons was | present, beyond which they neither look nor 


| a tall, dignified Kaffir, reserved in his manner, think. Some of them, no doubt, have gone 





and apparently suspicious of white people, and | through great trials, but they dwell as little as 
unwilling to hold any intercourse with them | possible on the past. Others have but gloomy 
that was not strictly necessary. His establish- | prospects in life; but they seem to banish the 
ment consisted of three or four wives, and | future altogether from their minds. Indeed, 
perhaps a dozen children. He still lived in| to see and hear the women in a kraal, you 
his father’s kraal, and I suppose would remain | would think them the happiest creatures in ex- 
there until his family became large enough to istence, gossiping, singing, and merry-making 
form one for himself; he would then most | (when they are not quarrelling). 

likely settle close by. This example would in} Bambula’s second son, Habe, was quite 
time be followed by his brothers, so that in the| different from his brother, being a frank, 
end Bambula (that was the old man’s name)| happy, merry-hearted fellow, who loved and 
would be a little chief. Imagine, in this case, | admired the white men, and whose great wish 
the pride with which the old man would go| was to imitate our customs. With this view 
from kraal to kraal, advising here, commending | he had provided himself with a full suit of 
there, reproving in another place, but respected | European clothes (in which he looked very 
and obeyed everywhere; or with what com- nice). Thus equipped, he presented himself at 
placency he would look around him from the | his father’s kraal. The old chief was intensely 
hill on which his own habitation stands, and | disgusted, and told Habe that he would never 
viewing those of his children, would say, | allow him to enter his presence except attired 
“They are all mine.” He would receive the|as his ancestors had been. He then launched 


| congratulations of his neighbours, who would | out into unlimited abuse of Englishmen gene- 


praise him as a great man, and call him a) rally, their baleful influence on the youth of 
chief. | Natal, the degeneracy of the present age, and 
The Kaffir under such circumstances is a/| other fruitful topics of complaint, in the course 


| real patriarch, and if he were to remove to an|of which eloquence he dwelt largely on the 
| unoccupied country, would become the natural | virtues of Mahinga (the elder brother), as con- 
_ ruler of his people. No doubt this is the way 'trasting favourably with the vices and short- 








in which the various tribes have originated. comings of Habe, which had now, he said, 
It may therefore be supposed that fathers pre- culminated in this dreadful mania for European 
fer their sons, who thus increase their import-| barbarisms. He strongly urged him to cast 
ance and add to their honour by their prowess aside all such pernicious inclinations, and to 
in war; but it seems that such is not the case, | resume those sensible and dignified modes of 
for Mr. Isaacs, who passed many years among life which became a man descended, as he was, 
the Kaffirs, asserts that both parents seem/ from a long line of chiefs. Habe listened to 
most attached to their female children; “for,” | this exhortation with becoming reverence, and 
says he, “an instance of severity was scarcely | promised dutifully to try and uncivilize him- 
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self. Though only about twenty years old he| one now conducts the whole party to a hut, 
had two wives, and wanted very much to take | where they pass the night, but at daybreak 
a third, so he was anxious to propitiate his next morning they leave ‘the kraal and bivonac 
father, who objected on account of his youth to |in the bush; here they remain until the day 
his adding to his seraglio. In his young days, | is somewhat advanced, when the bride’s male 
he said, a man was content with one wife until | relatives go to the bridegroom’s residence and 
he was thirty years old, but in these degenerate | claim an ox. ‘They proceed in a long file, with 
days mere boys had their second and third |a step difficult to describe, being a sort of slow 
wives; no son of his should do so, he was | measured stamping. Being now in full dress, 
determined. He supposed, as Habe had already | |that is, almost covered with rolls of skins cut 

made overtures to the father of the girl, he into narrow strips, and arms and legs encased 
must allow this marriage to take place; sach), 











but if) in brass rings (perhaps a dozen on 
he were not then content, but wanted a fourth | 
wife, he must understand that the first step | 
towards the accomplishment of his wish must | 
be his removal from his father’s kraal. Habe 
was delighted with this unwilling permission, 
and instantly began making preparations for 
his wedding. Among other purchases was a 
plough, for he said he did not wish his wives 
to be old and worn-looking as other Kaffir 
women were, he would therefore not allow them 
to work hard in the heat of the sun for days 
together, but his gardens should be ploughed, 
and then his wives would only have to scatter 
the seed. And I believe he really did carry 
out this intention, though I have no doubt he 
met with much opposition, and endured no 
small amount of persecution, from his conserva- 
tive father. At length, all arrangements being 
completed, Habe came and invited my husband 
to be present at his wedding; this he willingly 
promised, for he had not yet witnessed Kaffir 
marriage ceremonies. A description of them 
will, I think, be interesting. 

It seems that among the Kaffirs the gentle- 
man names the happy day, which he does— 
not in words, but—by despatching a present 
of a cow to the bride’s mother. Upon this the 
young lady’s head is shaved, and then she 
proceeds to the bridegroom’s kraal, attended 
by all her relations, male and female. Fortu- 
nately, the wedding dresses do not require a 
very long preparation, consisting in the case of 
the ladies of a few extra strings of beads, and 
in that of the gentlemen of a few additional 
bunches of tails, while the bride is arrayed in 
a cow’s skin, so skilfully prepared and scratched* 
as to resemble in texture a soft thick cloth. 
Arrived at the kraal, they are met by the 
“happy man,” to whom the bride presents 
an offering of beads, but no word passes her 
lips. He also silently offers her a gift, which 
she receives and hands to her brother. Some 


* To make the leather used for a married woman’s 
dress, the skin of an ox or cow is steeped to facilitate 
the removal of the hair; grease and friction are em- 
ployed to soften it; the inner side is scratched with a 
piece of prickly branch, until a long nap is raised ; it 
then looks like a piece of shaggy cloth. 


rosettes of feathers over the forehead, and a 
| profusion of beads, they brandish shields and 
| sticks—these are indispensable accompani- 
ments to wedding costume—while their voices 
keep time to the following monotonous and 
unsentimental chant :— 


“ Give us the mu goliswa, 


We desire the mu goliswa” (ox to be eaten). 


In this way they enter the kraal, and turning 
to the right reach the principal hut. . The 
father of the bride now calls on her affianced 


husband to come forth and give them mu 
goliswa. This individual, from his retreat, 


shouts out that he has no ox to present to 


them. The father then assures him that in 
that case he must take his daughter home 
again. Still the bridegroom remains invisible, 


until repeatedly urged by other members of 
the party to appear. At this point of the pro- 
ceedings our friend Habe rushed from his hut, 
and made for the outer gate if he would 
have effected his escape from the kraal. His 
was prevented by a number of 


as 


exit, however, 
women collected round the entrance, while his 
smiling face showed that his attempt at escape 
was a mere formality, and that he was perform- 
ing his part in an amusing ceremony. The 
|ox was now fetched from the herd and driven 
to the bride’s party, still “gipsying” in the 
bush. At sight of it exclamations of disgust 
and contempt are heard on all hands from the 
ladies. “Such a paltry thing; surely he 
could find something better than that miser- 
able skeleton to regale them with.’ ‘To this 
the bridegroom replies that he has selected the 
largest and fattest beast in his herd (both fibs). 
Hereupon the father comes to the rescue of 
the badgered bridegroom, and tells his daugh- 
ters to be silent; that the beast is excellent— 
as good as need be,—and that he gladly 
accepts it. The bride at this jumps up and 
runs towards the kraal, soon after which the 
dances commence. 

The ball-room on these occasions is usually 


a few old women beating monotonously on 
dried skins, and chanting songs; some exalting 





the cattle-fold, while the orchestra consists of 
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father, however, who had but recently sought 
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the bride as a model of beauty, chastity, and 
every female virtue; others, on the contrary, 
depreciating her beauty, which they describe 
as extremely commonplace, and her virtues as 
very questionable; in fact, the conclusion 
drawn from these latter is, that she may con- 
sider herself very fortunate in having been 
chosen to the great honour of being wife to the 
master of the kraal. Of course these opposite 
songs are not sung by one set of vocalists, but 
two; the relatives of the lady performing the 
laudatory, and the bridegroom’s friends the 
depreciating chants. 

There are two grand dances; the one being 


| performed by the whole of the bride’s party, 
| the bridegroom and his friends sitting down 
| to witness it, and regaling themselves during 


the performance with copious draughts of beer. 
The other figure is gone through by the bride- 
groom’s party, the lady’s friends in their turn 
sitting down. At the conclusion of each 
dance, he who may be described as M.C. 
stands forth and makes a speech. This is the 
time (though such a proceeding would appear 
to us singularly mal & propos) when any un- 
pleasant circumstance which may have taken 
place in connection with the preliminary 
arrangements is referred to, and generally in 
terms not calculated to heal the wound occa- 
sioned. If the bridegroom be a bachelor, he 
will be lectured on the impropriety of beating 
his wife, and reminded scoflingly that “boys” 
are too fond of doing so; but if he be already 
married, he may be complimented on his wis- 
dom, and told that men know how to manage 
their wives without resorting to corporal pun- 
ishment. When Mopo was thus exhorted at 
his wedding, he gave a conditional promise, 
and undertook not to beat his bride if she did 
not chastise him, a contingency by no means 
unlikely to occur. 

After the dances an ox is slaughtered; this 
has been termed the fixing point of the cere- 
mony, and may be considered as equivalent to 
placing the ring on a bride's finger, for before 
this epoch in the ceremonies the bride may be 
removed by her friends. Mopo’s chief wished 
to take advantage of this rule when he and 
Uzinto were married; the great man’s specch 
had provoked a very disrespectful reply from 
Mopo’s brother (he himself was too meek to 
have said anything offensive), and the chief’s 
anger was exceedingly fierce. It had not 
cooled when the time arrived for slaughtering 
the ox, and a very small animal was produced, 
utterly unfit, as he thought, to celebrate the 
marriage of his ward. This fresh insult to his 
dignity was unbearable, and he threatened 
that he would annul the marriage. The bride’s 








refuge in Natal, here interposed, and begged 
his chief to restrain his wrath. Having left 
the Zulu country without any of his posses- 
sions, he was in straitened circumstances, and 
would find it very inconvenient to restore the 
cattle Mopo had paid as the price of his bride. 
The chief was not deaf to the old man’s en- 
treaties; the animal, poor and shabby as it 
was, was allowed to be slaughtered, and Uzinto 
was married to the man of her choice. 

It will readily be believed that polygamy is 
not conducive to domestic peace, but, on the 
contrary, produces jealousy and discord. The 
women, poor things, are more reconciled to it 
than might be expected, and a person seeing 
them just for a short time might judge by the 
sociability they display on festive occasions 
that a man’s numerous wives were really a 
loving sisterhood; but native testimony con- 
tradicts this supposition; and who can be 
surprised at disagreement existing under such 
an unnatural and horrid system? Mopo used 
to tell us that quarrels were of frequent occur- 
rence, and sometimes resulted in actual fights. 
The remedy for these disturbances of domestic 
peace was very simple. The husband, Mopo 
said, generally seizes the first stick that lies in 
his way, and quiets the disputants by putting 
them to flight. He does not trouble himself 
to ascertain who gave the first offence, feeling 
sure that if he deals his blows impartially, and 
thrashes them all round, the originator of the 
disturbance will not escape. When a man has 
already two or three wives, and takes another, 
the new one is of course the especial object of 
jealousy, and it not unfrequently happens that 
the others will forget for a time their old quar- 
rels, and make common cause against the in- 
truder, who is consequently subjected to very 
rough treatment. When particularly bitter, 
they will try to injure her personal appearance, 
as by scratching her face, or tearing open the 
holes in the lobes of her ears, that she may 
appear less attractive in the eyes of their com- 
mon husband. So intense is sometimes their 
hatred, that even if they saw her about to 
tread unknowingly on a serpent, they would 
give her no word of warning. They have been 
known to put poison in her food, and one 
instance was told us when the unfortunate new 
wife was violently murdered. The victim in 
this case was the youngest of three wives, and 
had been married about twelve months, during 
which time the poor thing had endured much 
persecution. On the husband’s return home 
one day, he found her absent, and anxiously 
inquired of the others where she was. They 
replied they knew nothing about her; they 
had left her at home when they went to the 
bush for firewood; when they came back she 
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was not to be seen; perhaps she was in her 
hut sleeping—at any rate, they could not tell 
what had become of her. Upon being closely 
cross-questioned, however, they said she was 
gone to her father’s. It being already dark, 
the search was of necessity deferred till the 
following morning. As soon as the day broke, 
the anxious husband proceeded to his father- 
in-law’s kraal. His young wife had not been 
seen, and her relatives suggested the idea of 
foul play. Upon this the husband proceeded 
to consult a prophet, who unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the missing wife to have been mur- 
dered, and that the two elder ones were guilty 
of her death. The information was correct, 
for before he reached home her dead body had 
been discovered by the herd-boy. She had 
accompanied the others to the bush, and been 
hanged with the string used for tying the 
wood in bundles. 

As I have previously said, a Kaffir woman 
has to do all the hard work; to all intents and 
purposes she is the bread-winner, having to 
dig the ground, weed the crops, and, in fact, do 
all the ordinary work of agriculture. She is, 
as a neighbour of ours expressed it, her hus- 
band’s ox; she has been bought, he argued, 
and must therefore work. When he was re- 
minded how Europeans treat their wives, he 
would not admit the cases to be parallel— 
white men did not pay for their wives. A 
Kaffir woman, of course, has not much house- 
hold duty to perform; her hut only needs 
occasional washing with a solution of cow- 
dung; she has no laundry to attend to; cooking 
is with her a very simple operation; true, she 
has to make her own pots and pans, but that 
once done they last a considerable time ; 
fetching wood and water are the two heaviest 
items in the list of her daily tasks. Besides 
this, the bearing of heavy burdens is imposed 
upon her; she has to fetch the materials for 
building the kraal, and also to convey the wood 
for making fences to protect the crops, though 
her lord and master condescends to construct 
it. When maize is carried to the houses of 
Europeans for sale, females are always the 
bearers of the huge baskets which contain it. 
A man or boy probably accompanies them, but 
he simply walks at the head of the procession, 
carrying a spear, or perhaps a few sticks, but 
looking very important with the consciousness 
of his own dignity. At our door one day, the 
man who accompanied his womenkind actually 
refused to assist his wife to raise the basket of 
corn to her head, and quietly stood by while 
Mopo performed the necessary act. 

We have been told that this barbarous treat- 
ment of the female sex prevails exclusively 
among the Zulus, and those tribes which they 


have brought into subjection, but that among 
other people the fields are cultivated by the 
men as well as by the women. This plan must 
obviously be advantageous in every respect, 
especially in regard to the quantity of food 
produced, which ought to be at least doubled. 

When a man goes to the bush to cut fire- 
wood, it falls to the women’s lot to carry the 
load home; on such occasions the man would 
not think of walking with his wives. He and 
they would take different paths, and though 
they would meet in the forest, bind up their 
bundles, and be ready to return at the same 
time, he would go home by one road, and they 
by another. If he were going to visit a neigh- 
bour, and there should be but one path, his 
wife would follow at some distance. 

It sometimes happens that the women are 
disobedient: it is said that a worm will turn 
when trodden on; who can be surprised if these 
much-enduring creatures occasionally rouse 
themselves, and endeavour in some measure to 
resist “the oppressor’s wrong’’? In such cases 
the elders say she ought at first to be reasoned 
with, and that blows should only be resorted 
to when arguments fail. This rule is unfortu- 
nately often neglected, especially in the case of 
young husbands; but whether he resort to the 
practice in the first or second instance, a man 
may undoubtedly beat his wife if he choose,— 
nor is this always done in the most gentle 
manner. A good-sized stick is the instrument 
of punishment most favoured; but some men, 
when excited, will seize anything which happens 
to be in their way—a piece of wood, for in- 
stance, a heavy knob-stick, or even a stone. 
Unfortunately, the revelations in our own police 
courts give many a parallel case, but the Kaffir 
woman’s white sisters have at least the con- 
solation of knowing that their brutal husbands 
by this ill-treatment render themselves punish- 
able, whereas the Kaffir man is not legally 
accountable, even if he kill his wife; she is 
his lawful property, just like his ox, cow, or 
dog, or, in fact, anything he has bought. It 
follows, then, that no other has a right to dis- 
pose of it. He may kill his wife, just ag he 
does his dog, without being guilty; though it 
has sometimes happened, in cases of very 
wanton and unprovoked wife-murder, that the 
chief has fined the offeniler a large ox. 

Homicide generally is punished by death or 
a fine. For such crimes there is not even a 
pretence of a trial, the power of life and death 
being vested in the clef alone. This he ex- 
ercises very capriciously, as many stories will 
prove. 

Some weeks after Habe’s marriage his young 
bride came to visit me. In some respects she 








was unlike any Kaffir woman I had seen before. 
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Rather below the middle height, she was 
graceful and elegant in figure. Though not 
wanting in the usual embonpoint, her plump- 
ness had nothing disagreeable in it, but only 
served to make her skin appear beautifully 
soft and glossy, and to cause dimples in the 
elbows of her finely shaped arms, and in her 
round, childlike cheeks. Her complexion was 
not much darker than that of a Spaniard; her 
eyes were large and lustrous; lips slightly full, 
but not at all negro-like; nose (the weak point) 
small and depressed, but this was really not 
noticeable. In looking at her handsome young 
face, the features which struck you were the 
glorious eyes and the flashing white teeth. 
Her head of course was shaved, and orna- 
mented at the crown with the unfailing patch 
of red ochre. But the loss of wool is well 
supplied by a becoming head-dress, composed 
of white and red beads, which contrasted 
nicely with the colour of her skin, and which 


HONEST 


were counterparts of the ornaments she wore 


!on her arms, her ankles, and crossed on her 


breast. The leathern petticoat was also plenti- 
fully sprinkled with beads of red and white, as 
well as with brass knobs. Altogether she 
formed a most pleasing object to contemplate, 
and her appearance, I thought, reflected great 
credit on the taste of our favourite Habe. Her 
first words, I must own, were rather disen- 
chanting, for certainly those coral lips ought 
not to have opened to ask for snuff, which I 
am obliged to say they did. I presented her 
with an extra-sized piece as a tribute to her 


beauty, and also handed to Mopo a piece of 


dried salt beef for her special consumption, for 
which gifts she rewarded me with a bright 
happy smile, and a murmured something which 
sounded like “donkeys,” but which, I believe, 
was meant as an imitation of the Dutch 
“ thanks.” 


LABOUR. 


THERE is a dignity in honest labour, 
That wealthy idleness can ne’er attain ; 


And he who toils, whether with hand or brain, 
Wins good both for himself and for his neighbour. 


All things are working: in their varied courses 

The steady stars pursue their shining way ; 

Waves ebb and flow; winds rise and fall; each day 
Unwearied Nature guides her marshalled forces. 


The loftiest angels in God’s whole creation,— 
The bees that nectar from the flowers distil,— 
Alike their Maker’s wise design fulfil ; 

Each meekly serves Him, though in different station. 


And Nazareth’s workshop long hath consecrated 
All manual toil; the artisan, as now 
He grasps his tools, or wipes his moistened brow, 
Feels that Christ’s touch his work has elevated. 


Be diligent, be faithful; time is fleeting; 

And each true servant, with life’s setting sun, 

Shall hear the Master’s welcome words, “ Well done!’ 
God grant we all may share that happy greeting. 


’ 


NEiTA LEIGH. 
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“ Fountain-heads and patbless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves; 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, — 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley ; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” 


To move to laughter and to tears was once 
considered as the special work of the magic 
hand of genius; and we may observe that all 
those writers whose fame has 
generation to generation were peculiarly en- 
dowed with this power. As one age succeeds 


another, opinions undergo a variety of changes, | 


—the standard of taste, too, is greatly altered ; 
but at all times the simple, straightforward 
appeal to the human heart will find its way 
there; and no literature can be enduring which 
has not this element in it. 

There is much, however, in the tendency of 


modern life and thought which leads to the} 


neglect of the art of touching the feelings 


through the imagination,—nay, which is even | 


antagonistic to it. The excessive activity of 
the present day—for instance, the pressing 
claims of business, society, culture, and philan- 
thropy—leaves no time for idle tears over 


imaginary sorrows; even real grief is soon| 


thrust aside, and the solitude and _ repose 
necessary for pursuing a train of pensive re- 
flection is rarely if ever obtained. 

“Time” to many persons “is money,” and 
it must be utilized and turned to the best 
account. Recreation is allowed to be neces- 
sary, because the mind must have some relief; 
but if this be sought for in literature, it is | 
required only that the author should produce | 
something capable of riveting the attention for 
a while. As long as this end is effected, and a 
passing diversion of thought from the well- 
worn channel obtained, the writer for popular 
amusement may indulge in any extravagance 
he pleases, outrage all reverence and good| 
taste, and set at nought every restraint by | 
which the imagination should be guided and | 
governed. 

There is, besides, a tendency to regard even | 
sorrow from a utilitarian point of view. Of} 
what use is it, we are sometimes asked, to| 
mourn over what is past and inevitable ? | 
Why should we be saddened by the thought of | 
what. we have lost, instead of diverting our- 
selves with what we have? Far better to “act, 

I. 





endured from | 


|who are more anxious to strive 


lendle 


TEARS. 


act in the living present, and let the dead past 

| bury its dead.” In accordance with this idea 
| of banishing sorrow as soon as possible, on 
account of its practical inutility, I was some- 
what amused the other day to find one writer 
| seriously recommending that poor Mariana in 
|the moated grange should have been set to 
|work to clear the black moss from the 
flower-pots and nail up the peaches to the 
garden wall, instead of being allowed to 
|make a useless moan over the days that were 
no more. 

A notion also prevails—perhaps too generally 
|—that the cherishing of sorrow is always 
selfish. Where the indulgence of grief affords 
a pleasing satisfaction, and is allowed to stand 
in the way of duty, or to occasion unhappiness 
to others, it is certain that selfishness is a 
large element in it; but it is a question 
whether the remedy often proposed to the 
sorrowing—that they should exert themselves 
for the good of others, with the express idea 
of obtaining happiness for themselves in losing 
sight of their grief—is not founded on the 
very essence of selfishness. A love of ease, 
and a selfish impatience of anything which 
disturbs it, is most frequently the cause of the 
readiness with which we find so many now-a- 
days seek to cast off all remembrance of a 
It has, in fact, become common 








recent sorrow. 
to stigmatise any prolonged display of feeling 
as morbid; that is to say, a symptom of an 
unhealthy state of mind; but it may be well to 
consider whether an insensibility to pain and 
a feverish restlessness are not quite as dan- 
gerous symptoms, and indicative of a 
morbid condition in the present generation, 
as were the life-long sorrow, the unalter- 


as 


lable attachment to one object through life 


to death, which was more common in former 
days. 

It is always a difficult matter to decide how 
far the character of an age is formed by its 
literature, or whether the literature is merely 
a development of the spirit of the times; how- 
ever that may be, it cannot be questioned that 
the prevailing tendency of the popular imagina- 
tive literature of the present day is to harden 
and destroy feeling. Many noble exceptions 
will, of course, be remembered among modern 
writers of fiction and poetry; for happily there 
are to be found in every age some faithful souls 
against the 
of their time than to sail with wind and 
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tide; but in the majority of modern fictions 
| the sole effect aimed at is to startle the reader 
| by some new phase of crime, or excite curiosity 
| by some mystery of iniquity. No attempt is 
made to arouse the sympathies or touch the 
_ heart. The idle tears which once were shed 
| over gentle Desdemona’s ‘wrongs are never 
| called forth by a modern romance; for the 
| wrongs of the heroine are the wrongs which 
| she inflicts, not endures. 

I leave to a sterner and abler pen the task 
of tracing the moral degradation which is pro- 
duced by a familiarity with works of this class. 
It is perhaps impossible to speak too strongly 
of the evil wrought in this direction; but apart 
from this, it is to sensationalism that we must 
also look as the source of the hardness and 
levity of which there is too much reason to 
accuse the present age. 

It has been often said that appeals to the 
feelings on behalf of fictitious sorrow harden 
the heart against real suffering. Now this is 
not entirely the truth. The fact is, that with- 
out the aid of the imagination, feelmg can rarely 
be awakened. It is as we realize, by the help 
of this power, the condition of others, that we 
are able to sympathize with their joys and 
sorrows—to rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and to weep with those that weep. The picture 
drawn by the imagination strikes upon the 
heart, the sensibilities are quickened, emotion 
is aroused; and here, if the practical and emo- 
tional elements of our being are both in healthy 
exercise, and accustomed to act in concert, kind 
words and deeds of relief will at once flow 
forth. It is not always possible, however, for 
action to follow feeling, even when the picture 
presented to the mind is a representation of 
actual sorrow; and I cannot but believe that 
it is even then beneficial, rather than otherwise, 
to have to mourn over what we cannot mend. 

The inveterate novel-reader of the old senti- 
mental fictions was, it is true, a selfish being; 
but is the novel-reader of the present day less 
so? The self-indulgence which leads any one 
to spend his days in an indolent amusement, 
| living in an unreal world of shadows, would, in 
any case, end in an increase of selfishness ; 
but the due cultivation of the feelings through 
the aid of the imagination tends to a simpler 
and more sincere love towards others, and 
promotes a more tender care for their happi- 
ness and interests. It is quite possible to do 
a great deal for the good of our fellow-creatures, 
and yet to feel very little for them. Leisure 
for thought, and the exercise of the imagina- 
tion are needed, before we can realize what 
those whom we wish to benefit are suffering, 
and what will best fit them in this state. 
True charity, such as St. Paul describes, does 





not consist in a busy round of giving and 
doing; and I do not believe this grace would 
be the less vigorous in its practical exercise 
for a few “idle tears” shed now and then over 
some scene from the past, brought back to life 
by imagination’s magic power, or even over 
the picture of a fictitious woe. 

The “lovely melancholy” of which the old 
poets speak as so “ dainty sweet,” is just the 
pensive sentiment which is called. forth by 
a representation of the fancy rather than by 
the immediate presence of the actual scene. 
The moving picture may be purely the con- 
ception of another mind, or it may be a re- 
production from the memory of what once 
had for us a very vivid existence. Here 
imagination loves to work, adding many a 
delicate touch, throwing in lights and shades 
with such effect, that while emotion is excited 
in the heart, it yet has none of the’ bitter- 
ness of the first grief, and we are rather 
tempted to declare,— 


‘‘ There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise to see ’t, 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy.” 


The subjects chosen by the imagination on 
which to work, and which call forth this 
pensive feeling in the mind, are very various, 
and produce different effects on different in- 
dividuals. One of the commonest, and to 
which nearly all minds are susceptible, is the 
representation of the scenes and events of 
bygone years. Few can recall former seasons 
of brightness in their past lives, accompanied 
with all the old associations and companion- 
ships, without experiencing a sensation of sad- 
ness, although they may have nothing to regret 
in the present. Such are the sentiments 
awakened in visiting the scenes of our child- 
hood, and it is this which Hood has so touch- 
ingly expressed in his little poem— 


*« T remember, I remember, 
, , 
The house where I was born,’ &c. ; 


and which Tennyson has still more power- 
fully described in the exquisite song from the 
Princess,— 


“« Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth gf some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, ' 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


‘¢ Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge, 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
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‘“ Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawné, 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
Tovdying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square, 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


‘* Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned, 
On lips that are for others, deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 
Oh; death in life, the days that are no more!” 


But not only when the imagination brings 
before us the scenes of our own past lives is this 
pensive sentiment awakened; it is equally 
aroused by the picture of anything once bright 
and beautiful, but which is now no more. A 
remarkable’ effect of this kind is produced by 
a few words in Carlyle’s “ Life of Oliver Crom- 
well.” Speaking of the breaking up of a party 
of visitors at an old country house, where they 
had spent some time together, he says, “They 
are gone now, like the songs of the old nightin- 
gales that sung that season, like the blossoms 
on the oldroses.” One has the idea suggested 
of the old-fashioned garden, bright with flowers, 
in which they walked together, saying pleasant 
things to one another, and listening to the 
songs of the nightingales in the shady grove 
beyond, while the petals of the blown roses fall 
dropping on the grass. Then the songs cease; 
even the echoes no longer repeat the last 
quiver; the rose leaves are swept away, and it 
is all over. Who these people were, or what 
became of them, does not concern us; the 
simple fact that the sweet summer days they 
spent together came to an end, and passed 
away, is sufficient to call forth a feeling of sad- 
ness. The very words “all gone” have a 
sound of pathos in them, even when used 
about trifles; and there is something strange 
and sad in hearing a little child lisp forth these 
words, almost as his first effort at speech. 

There is a natural sentiment of regret 
aroused by this representation of days, which 
no calamity cut short, or disappointment 
blighted, but which have only in the common 
| order of things passed away; a more pathetic 
feeling is, however, universally excited at the 
picture’ of vivid hopes prematurely blasted, 
and brightness suddenly obscured before the 
natural close of life’s days. Such are the 
feelings called forth by the early death of those 
who have given promise of a life of usefulness 
and renown; and in the appeal to this emotion 
consists also the pathos of Schiller’s “Tragedy 
of Wallenstein,’ where we close the book, and 
find the blossoms of the great man’s schemes 
and the young lovers’ blooming hopes all 
alike crushed in the bud, and never to come to 
fruition. 


But descending from tragedy and its heroes, 
‘there is, perhaps, nothing more touching of 
‘this kind than the homely but most pathetic 
ballad of the “Irish Emigrant’s Lament :”— 


‘* I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side, 

On a bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When first you were my bride. 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


“ The place is little changed, Mary, 

The day is bright as then, 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again ; 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 

And I still keep listening for the words 
You uever more will speak. 


“Tis but a step down yonder lane, 

And the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary ; 
I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest— 

For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


“ I’m very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends ; 

But oh! they love the better still 
The few our Father sends. 

And you were all I had, Mary, 
My bDlessin’ and my pride ; 

There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


‘“‘ Yours was the good brave heart, Mary, 

That still kept hopin’ on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone. 

There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow; 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


‘¢ T thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break ; 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
You hid it for my sake. 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore ; 
Oh, I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief cannot reach you more. 


“ And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To where my Mary lies. 
And I’ll think I see the little stile, 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn, 





When first you were my bride.” 
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Besides those subjects which may more 
strictly be ‘called sorrowful, there are certain 
others which when presented by the imagina- 
tion have a peculiar effect upon the feelings, 
and often call forth “idle tears.” Few persons, 
for instance, can hear of or receive unmoved a 
voluntary acknowledgment of wrong. There 
may be but little of sadness associated with 
such an act; but there is yet something inde- 
scribably affecting in it, which touches any 
heart. “ Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee,” are words full of pathos, and 
awaken a sentiment of the sweetest and most 
solemn melancholy, though it may be only 
such as angels are capable of feeling, in the 
midst of their rejoicings over a repentant 
sinner. Tennyson has appealed to this natural 
emotion, to give additional pathos to the scene 
of the dying “May Queen :”— 


“ T have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive 

me now, 

You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere 
I go; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, mother, nor let your 
grief be wild. 

You must not weep for me, mother, you have 
another child. 


“Good night, good night, when I have said good night 
for evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of 
the door, 
Don’t let Effie come and see me till my grave is 
growing green, 
She’ll be a better child to you than ever I have 
been. 
* * * * * 
“Tt seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave the 
blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will 
be done; 
But still I think it can’t be long before I find release, 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me 
words of peace. 


“ He taught me all the mercy, for he showed me all 

the sin, 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One 
will let me in ; 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again if that 
could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died 
for me.” 


There is something also generally affecting 
in the representation of a noble self-devotion 
to any object, sustained even to death itself. 
Few persons are insensible to the thrilling 
effect of the relation of an act of heroism ; and 
many an “idle tear” has risen to the eyes at 
the stories of martyrs or of patriots, who have 
gone to meet death in triumph, for the sake of 
the cause they loved. The closing scenes in 





Sir Walter Scott’s novelof “ Waverley” afford 
. good illustration of the use in fiction of|this 
neans of touching the heart. Many will re- 
member the effect produced upon them, on 
first reading the account of the trial of Fer- 
gus Maclvor, when Evan Dhu addresses the 
judge, and offers himself in the place of his 
chief; and also in the parting interview between 
Fergus and Waverley in prison, on the night 
before the execution of the former, as the 
Highland chieftain says, “I hope they will 
put my head on the Scotch gate, though; so 
that even after death I may still look towards 
the blue hills of my country, which I love so 
dearly.” 

The discovery of unexpected traces of ten- 
derness and affection, where we might have 
looked only for coarseness and _ brutality, 
often calls to the eyes a few “idle tears.” In 
this consists the chief pathos of Dickens’ 
works, and instances in his tales of exquisite 
little gleams of feeling, shining forth from 
surrounding roughness and depravity, are too 
numerous to mention. 

There are many other subjects in which the 
imagination may work, so as to cultivate the 
sensibilities, and promote tenderness of feeling ; 
thus putting a check upon that tendency to 
hardness and levity which has ever been a 
symptom of moral decay, and the precursor of 
a state of social disorganization. Such was 
the spirit prevailing in France prior to the 
* reign of terror,” during the first revolution, 
and such the characteristics which marked 
society in ancient Rome at the time of its 
decline and fall; and never can this tendency 
appear without awakening in every thoughtful 
mind anxious and serious consideration. 

A great deal has been said and written of 
late respecting the deficiency of our middle- 
class education. There is, no doubt, vast 
room for improvement here; and, probably, in 
the case of girls, at least, much time has been 
spent over what is called an education, while 
the powers of the intellect have received little 
or no training. But in considering how the 
present defects may be remedied, and educa- 
tion made more complete, it is well to remem- 
ber that true culture is not attained by simply 
developing the reasoning faculty; and that, on 
the other hand, there is immense danger, both 
to the individual and to society, if the growth 
of any one part of the being is forced out of 
its due proportion to the other elements. The 
result of true culture has been expressed by 
Matthew Arnold, its great advocate, to be 
* sweetness and light ;” and no scheme of edu- 
cation can be complete which does not aim at 
producing both of these. We want the light, 
it is true, but not in exchange for the. sweet- 
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| ness. Strength of mind is a great gain, if it |hardened and blinded by sin, can ever: here 
be obtained in due proportion to tenderness of | attain. In the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
|| heart; but it is a mistake to suppose that itis |God and man, we see blended in the strictest 
| the former alone which needs to be cultivated, | proportions, thought and action, with the most 
|| while the latter may be left to grow of itself. | exquisite tenderness and the deepest emotions. 
The reason, the conscience, the fancy, the | His was a life of “doing good,’ but every 
; feelings, all alike require the care and training | deed for the benefit of another is ushered in 
| of a wise and skilful cultivator. | by the words, “ He had compassion on: him.” 
| The whole being is placed in the hands of | The feeling is first excited in the heart, then 
| the teacher, and his fitness for his work, and | follows the act of mercy, thus indicating the 
|| the wisdom of his plans will be proved as he | perfect, healthful nature. And even in those 

fully recognises this, and bestows on every | exceptional cases where the act of divine 
part the due attention and training needful to | power was restrained by some other purpose 
form a well-balanced and complete character. | of the divine wisdom, and the deed ‘of’ relief 

Were it needful to prove still further the | did not follow immediately upon the feeling 
imperfection of any character in which the | excited, the emotion is not’ thrown off or 
feelings did not maintain their due exercise | stifled, as useless and unpractical, but the 
and influence, we need only turn to the per- | sentiment is cherished and’ indulged, and we 
fect model for all humanity—to Ht™ in whom | are told on such occasions, that “ Jesus wept.” 
dwelt, as in their natural home, sweetness and A. J. BUCKLAND. 
light, far beyond anything that our natures, | 


























HINDRANCES TO 
Ir is not ereditable to the advanced civiliza- 
tion and intelligence of the age, that we 
should have in our midst something like two 
|| millions of persons who are either actually 
| paupers or on the very verge of pauperism. 
No language at our command can adequately 
describe the amount of improvidence, destitu- 
tion, and misery involved in this fact ; but its 
|| very existence shows to what an enormous 
|| extent the efforts of philanthropy, for the 
social amelioration of the people, have hitherto 
| failed of their object, and those efforts have 
| now been sufficiently long in operation to 
| make us ponder this fact and endeavour to 
| trace out its cause. 
Again, we have more than half a million of 
|| persons in England and Wales passing through 
| the hands of our police every year, for various 
| offences against the law. Surely such a state- 
| ment as this ought to make a profound im- 
| pression upon the minds of all good men. 
| There. must be much that is grievously and 
| radically wrong to account for such a state of 
| things. 
Nor can we derive much satisfaction from 
| the fact that pauperism and crime have di- 
minished to some extent during the last 
twenty years, as compared with the preceding 
twenty; because this diminution bears no 
adequate proportion to the time employed, 
the efforts made, and the money expended 
on the education and moral improvement of 


the people. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Are we then to fold our arms, to slacken | 
our efforts, and to withhold our money from | 
the great work of social regeneration? Is the | 
whole cause to be given up and abandoned in | 
despair P 

By no means. 


The harvest of our labours | 
may be scanty, but the seed-sowing must con- | 
tinue, or we should soon have a famine of the 
virtues and moralities of life, and the whole 
of society would be reduced to a state of cor- | 


ruption and decay. But it is an important 
inquiry, whether the ground has been well 
prepared for the seed, so far as the hand of 
man could prepare it. Have the stones, and 
'the weeds, and the rubbish been removed P 
| Have we not permitted, through our careless- 
|ness and neglect, the fowls of the air to pick 
jup the seed, the bad habits and customs of 
| society to tread it down, and the thorns and 
thistles to choke it in its growth? Nay, have 
|we not, through our supineness and indiffer- 
lence, allowed the enemy to sow broadcast 
lover the neglected soil the tares of sin and 
moral pollution? ‘These questions are of the 
greatest importance, and they are entitled to 
our most earnest attention. A gracious God, 
who gives us the rain and the sunshine, tells 
us that “as we sow, so shall we reap,” and that 
even though “we sow in tears we shall reap 
in joy.” Let us not, then, be weary in well- 
doing, even amidst the greatest discourage- 
ments, “for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.’ 
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But let us take care that all our efforts are 
‘directed. ‘with wisdom and, judgment... We 
have hitherto; and td a large extent, been 
dealing with the consequences rather than 
withthe causes of social, mischief and corrup- 
tion; and this is why we ‘have not received 
more adequate fruit of our labour. We have 
been‘ endeavouring to purify the stream, in- 
stead of the fountain from which it flows. We 
have ‘been lopping off here and there a few 
branches; from the great upas tree, but the 
tree itself still remains, and we are discou- 
raged and disheartened! in our work. But 
still:our ‘labour has not been altogether in 
vain. | Ifthe evil we have sought to remove 
has!\not: been) diminished. to the extent we 
could wish, who can tell how much has been 
prevented? If there has not been enough 
to satisfy our most sanguine expectations, 
there has been enough to sustain our earnest 
efforts for the future; and the experience of 
the past should serve to guide and direct our 
energies more wisely for the time to come. 
We must now strive more to get at the foun- 
tain-head of social mischief; we must look more 
to the causes than the consequences, to the 
tree rather than the fruit which it bears, or 
the leaves and the branchés which it puts forth. 

Weare only echoing the sentiments of some 
of ‘the foremost philanthropists and statesmen 
of ithe day, when we assert that the domici- 
liary condition of the people lies at the very 
root of moré tham half the physical and moral 
evils of :the country. - We must have the de- 
cencies of life in order to secure the moralities 
of life.. There is such a vast amount of truth 
in this statement, that we cannot find words 
strong enough to express the depth of our con- 
victions upon it. We believe that there are very 
few persons who have more than a very inade- 
quate conception: of its immense: importance. 
Indeed, it is» hardly’ possible to measure it in 
all its:length, and breadth, and depth. Nosubsti- 
tute can be found for home influences, whether 
‘they be good, bad, or indifferent ;: and no one can 
calculate 'the extent to which they operate in 
the formation of our national lifeand character. 
If it. be ever so humble, there is no place like 
home. Unhappily, this will apply in a bad as 
well as in.a good sense. 

Here, then, we have one of ‘the fundamen- 
tal causes why the ministry of the church and 
the) school has. been deprived of more than 
half of its legitimate: fruit..| If: people are 
obliged to live where: self-respect is’ all ‘but 
impossible, the most probable ‘issue will: be, 
that what little self-respect: remains ‘will be 
ultimately destroyed, and a state of contented 
degradation will follow, which: is ‘the most 
helpless state of all. Give us a whole: gene- 





ration of. working men and women who have 
been brought up in model or decent dwellings, 
and then we shall be able to form some idea 
of the resultant gain to the community—the 
virtue that has been won; the vice and misery 
and disease that have been prevented; the 
mental and physical vigour, instead of feeble- 
ness and debility; the social and economic 
gain.of a sound mind in a sound body; the 
power that has been added to the. industrial 
energy of the country, and the impulse. that 
has been, given to all the moral and religious 
appliances that have been brought into opera- 
tion for the regeneration of society. If there 
is no place like home, let us take care that 
there is no place like it in all its decencies, 
proprieties, and hallowed associations. 

No doubt great improvements have been 
made in the dwellings of the poor by indivi- 
duals and. societies in recent years, but the 
great reform has scarcely yet begun. The 
public mind has been aroused to its import- 
ance, but some vigorous and comprehensive 
legislative measure will be necessary to carry 
it forward with success. 

The arguments employed for the removal of 
nuisances external to the dwelling may be ap- 
plied with increased pertinency and force to 
those that are within. At all events, the fever 
generated within is as costly to society as that 
which is generated without. It is all very 
well to insist. that every Englishman’s house 
is his castle, but this will not apply to a castle 
of mud and filth and fever. A man has no 
right to do what he will with his own, unless 
he wishes to do what is right. 

Now there may be much truth in the asser- 
tion that a house is very much what the house- 
wife makes it; but is there not quite as much 
truth in the converse of this? and that the 
housewife is very much what the material 
building makes her? If the ordinary com- 
forts and decencies of life are impracticable 
under the best management, is it. not enough 
to make her -give up the effort in despair, and 
become the creature of those circumstances 
which she can neither change nor control? — It 
would be wonderful indeed if it were other- 
wise, looking at human nature as it is. We 
blame the poor for being thriftless, untidy, and 
improvident; but I fear we should make a 
poor shift of ib ourselves, were we placed in 
similar circumstances. 

Again, we censure the husband, because 
after the toil and fatigue of the day he re- 
fuses to make a home of a miserable: hovel, 
where the free air and light of heaven never 
penetrate, and because he goes to the alehouse 
in search of comfort which he cannot :find 
there, and thus perpetuates his own misery by 
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squandering in drink those means which, if 
carefully husbanded, would soon provide a 
decent dwelling for his family. But how can 
we expect providence and frugality to flourish 
where all the surroundings tend in the oppo- 
site direction? We cannot bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean. Sober and virtuous 
citizens are not reared in an atmosphere 
morally and physically polluted. If there is 
no place like home, that home must not be a 
den, a hovel, or a pigsty. The gin-shop and 
the beer-shop will never lack their supplies 
so long as this gigantic evil remains unre- 
dressed. 

Again, with regard to the power ef the 
gospel over such a condition of life. In the 
first place, how is the gospel to be brought to 
bear upon it at all? This difficulty reminds 
us of a remark made by one of our ablest and 
best judges, when describing the horribly cor- 
rupt state of the convicts on Norfolk Island. 
“ Talk of preaching the gospel under such cir- 
cumstances !” he exclaimed; “why, you might 
as well go and preach the gospel in hell!” 
The two cases may be far from analogous, but 
in thousands of instances the moral corruption 
is nearer an equality than many persons have 
an. idea of. 

At any rate, our first appeal must be to the 
owners of those miserable dens who have not 
the plea of poverty and want to extenuate 
their neglect. What are we to say of that 
love of lucre which not only permits and per- 
petuates such a state of things, but fattens 
upon the vice and corruption which it engen- 
ders? To say nothing of Christian principle, 
such conduct is surely a sad violation of the 
common sympathies and charities of life. 

“We live in a highly civilized country,” 
says the Archbishop of York; “we look com- 
placently on all the comforts it gives us, and 
we often indulge in commonplaces about pro- 
gress, about the advancement of our race, and 
our thoughts have a tincture of pride in them. 
Ah! look over the sides of that triumphal 
chariot on which you have written progress, 
and see the thousands whom its wheels are 
crushing to pieces as it rolls, and then be proud ! 
The hands that mixed the mortar for your 
palaces, and dug underground the ways for the 
escape of all physical pollution, that you might 
lodge well and safely,—what has progress done 
for them? It has lighted the gin-shop and the 
street more brightly, and left their dwellings 
dark.. It has made the contrast more intoler- 
able between our easy state and their abject 
misery. I do not wonder that God is omni- 
potent, that He hates sin, that the soul shall 
live for ever reunited to a glorified body; but 
I wonder, and with trembling, that after the 





Redeemer paid the price—and the price so 
past computing,—so much of the fruit of re- 
demption remains still to be gathered. I find 
it hard, believing in Calvary, to believe in 
Whitechapel and St. Giles. I find the dis- 
tance too infinitely great between Christ at 
the Father’s right hand, receiving gifts for 
men, and those dear to Christ and by Him 
redeemed, weltering in sin, and misery, and 
wretchedness, and godless ignorance in the 
courts, and lanes, and cities of a Christian 
land.” 

We may build churches and schools, and 
provide pastors and teachers to very little 
purpose, so long as the condition of home neu- 
tralizes and opposes the influence of both. If 
we want the largest return for our outlay in 
the way of social improvement, we shall re- 
gard the cottage question as of paramount 
importance. Here we shall find one of the 
mainsprings of the common weal, and here, 
alas! is one of the great social sewers which 
is spreading ruin, desolation, and misery, and 
death among vast multitudes of our fellow- 
men. The thorough cleansing of this sewer 
we hold to be absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to the moral elevation of the masses. 
The arrangements of home must be adapted 
alike to physical comfort and Christian pro- 
gress. We insist upon this as an obvious and 
essential condition of individual happiness, 
Christian security, and national well-being, as 
well as a hopeful precursor of eternal joy. 

But there is another side to this question, 
which demands our earnest consideration. 
“The house is what the housewife makes it.” 
Now we can only assent to the truth of this 
where there is fair scope and room for her 
labours. Again, “If a man is to thrive, he 
must ask his wife’s permission.” And we find 
this sentiment embodied in still stronger lan- 
guage, thus: “A man is what a woman makes 
him.” Now just imagine the immense im- 
portance this gives to the education and train- 
ing of girls. ‘The basis of a nation’s secu- 
rity,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, “lies, in my 
judgment, in the virtue of women; upon them 
rests the secumity of domestic life, with them 
rests the training of the child in its earlier 
years. It is to them that we must look for a 
new generation of wives and mothers; and de- 
pend upon it, that) without a new generation 
of wives and, mothers, in many, and perhaps 
all the classes of society, there is very little 
hope for the future of this kingdom.” 

It is not enough to have the material struc- 
ture of the home right; we must have house- 
wives to keep it so, or our work will only be 
half accomplished. In point of absolute worth 
to the welfare of society, an active, thrifty, 
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| and virtuous wife is equal to many men. This 


truth has yet to be realized in all its magni- 
tude and importance. The neglect of it in 
bygone years has retarded the progress of 
society to an immeasurable extent, and it is 
a question that still forms one of the most 
important social problems of the day. Speak- 
ing in general terms, and as regards their fit- 


| ness for the proper discharge of their special 


duties in life, the character of our young women 


| and girls, both in town and country, is melan- 
| choly and unsatisfactory in the extreme. Vast 
| numbers-of them are not only destitute of all 


proper training, but they have been trained in 


| a®way to disqualify them for their own pecu- 


liar province as servants, wives, and mothers. 


| This is another fundamental cause why the 


ministry of the church and the school has 


| been deprived of more than half its legitimate 


fruit. 

It may be alleged, indeed, that much has 
already been done in this direction ; but this 
is insignificant compared with what remains 


| to be done, especially when we look at the 
| counteracting influences that are at work. 


Only a small per-centage of the girls remain 


| long enough at school to acquire much 
| knowledge of making and mending; and 
| generally speaking, the schcol is the only 


place where they can acquire such knowledge ; 
and if it is never acquired at all, we can easily 
imagine the effect of such ignorance upon 


| their whole future character and usefulness in 
|| life. 


The juvenile labour market, which may be 


| said to have come into existence during the 


present century, and which has been so largely 
developed during the last twenty-five years, 
is encroaching upon the domain of domestic 
life more and more. We have the workshop, 
the factory, and the field all competing for the 
labour of young women and girls, and this to 


|, such an extent as to affect their whole charac- 


ter and condition throughout the community. 


|| How far such employment is compatible with 
| the claims of domestic life and a proper know- 
|| ledge of domestic duties, is one of those ques- 
|| tions which strikes at the very root of all 


national happiness and progress. We speak 
from long observation and experience, when we 


|| assert that the change going on from this 


cause alone is something almost revolutionary. 
Everybody is exclaiming how entirely differ- 
ent things are from what they used to be, 
but few persons ‘seem to realize the gigantic 
cause of it all, or to form any adequate idea of 
the effect it is likely to have upon the future 
destinies of our country. 

Industrious, tidy, and domestic servants 
can scarcely be had for love or money. The 


supply, in fact, is being cut up by the roots, 
and it has also greatly deteriorated in quality. 
There is not only great inefficiency, but great 
unwillingness to be trained. There is a spirit 
of saucy and insolent independence abroad 
that is constantly interfering with the order 
and comfort of households. Mistresses are 
frequently obliged to submit to shortcomings 
and neglect which tend to perpetuate the very 
evils which they are unable to remedy. The 
law of supply and demand has been entirely 
altered through these new competitors for the 
labour of women and girls, and one wonders 
what the final issue of the whole will be, and 
what influence it is likely to exercise on the 
great work of social regeneration. 

But few persons, perhaps, can measure the 
extent of its operation throughout all the 
ramifications of society. It is, however, 
keenly felt, especially by the middle classes, 
and it is often attributed to a wrong cause— 
over-education. If there are half a dozen | 
mistresses for every good servant, we see at | 
once how this must foster that spirit of insubor- 
dination and love of change which are such 
discouraging features in the servants of the 
present day; and this is still further encou- 
raged by the facilities of locomotion and the 
influence of a cheap press. 

Again, if we look at this question in an- 
other way, we shall see its important bearing | 
upon the social condition of the country. If 
we cannot get efficient and respectable ser- 
vants, how are we to get tidy and thrifty wives | 
for our working men? Domestic service is | 
unquestionably the best training-school for | 
their future position as wives and mothers, | 








and without such instrumentality the great | 
work of social regeneration will be reduced to | 
a nullity. 

But this is not all; it is only the negative 
side of the question : there is the positive side | 


}as well. If the women are not helping us, 


they are certainly hindering us. If the wife | 
is a poor, slatternly drab, the probability is | 
that she will make her husband a drunkard 
by making his home wretched. 

And what becomes of the children under 
such circumstances? ‘They are brought up 
in rags and wretchedness, educated in the 
streets, and lanes, and gutters of our towns 
and villages, a prey to every corrupting in- 
fluence that may come in their way. 

Here is one of the main feeders of the 
workhouse and the gaol, the ragged and re- 
formatory school, and here is one of the chief 
reasons why the church and the’ school have 
had so little effect in diminishing the crime 
and pauperism of the country. There are 
tens of thousands of young women receiving 
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high wages in our factories and workshops, | 
who may be seen flaunting their finery in the 
streets at unseemly hours of the night, cor-| 
rupting the youth of the other sex, perfectly | 
ignorant of all domestic duties, who make | 
wretched wives and miserable homes. They 
enter upon the duties and responsibilities of 
married life before they are able to cook a 
potato, darn a stocking, or mend a shirt. They 
have never learnt the value of parental con- 
trol and filial obedience themselves, and they 
bring up their children in the same lawless 
manner. This’ is one chief cause why so 
many of these children are neither at work 
nor at school. ‘The parents are so wanting in 
self-respect, and so indifferent to their welfare, 
that they will not take the trouble to send 
them to school even when they can do so for 
nothing. 

Then, again, we have the miserable pleas of 
‘no stockings” and “no shoes’’ as a cause of 
absence, which in most cases means neither 
more nor less than no thrift, no forethought, 
no management at home. In the face of such | 
gross ignorance and incapacity, how is it pos- 
sible for any voluntary system of education | 
ever to overtake the requirements of the 
country P 

Again, in our rural districts, we have the 
same obstacles and hindrances at work in a 
still lower and more powerful form, if possible. 
Look at the revelations of the gang system. | 
What moral appliances ever devised by the | 
wit of man can withstand such a system of| 
corruption and demoralization? Field work, 
as a regular employment, is totally unsuited 
to young women and girls. It makes them so 
rude, rough, and outlandish, that it unfits | 
them alike for domestic duties, domestic ser- | 
vice, and domestic life. It makes them un-| 
willing to submit to its restraints, and it fos- | 
ters a spirit of lawless independence, which is 
destructive of all modesty and all morality; 
and during the dark winter months, when 
field work is not to be had, the devil finds 
plenty of mischief for these idle hands to do. | 
They are to be seen at the low public-houses 
and dancing-rooms, or at the idle corners of the 
street, where language may be heard from the 
“ gentler sex” that is an outrage upon com- | 
mon decency and a scandal and disgrace to a 
Christian country. How can the moralities of| 
life flourish or even exist under such circum- | 
stances P 
The shortest and most direct way to make | 


the work of social reform impossible, is to 
degrade the women. In many gang-villages 


| inthe eastern counties, field work has ruined 


the young women and girls, and these in turn 
are ruining the young men and lads. Circum- 
stances have come to our knowledge from time 
to time so entirely opposed to all our early 
notions of Arcadian simplicity, that we are 
disposed to think that the very worst speci- 
mens of corrupt and degraded humanity are 
to be found, not in the lowest slums of our 
large towns, but among the rustic classes of 
our country villages. 

The writer of this article has had to struggle 
with these difficulties for many years. He has 
day schools, and night schools, and Sunday 
schools, singing classes, coal clubs, and cloth- 
ing clubs, and a lending library, and district 
visitors; but all these influences 
seem powerless to combat the opposing ob- 


combined | 
| 


stacles we have described. They neutralize our | 


efforts to such a fearful extent, that they are 
enough to paralyze the energies of the clergy, 


and make them give up the work in absolute 


despair. 

The Gang Act, which came into operation 
with the current year, is a useful measure, but 
it falls far short of the country’s need. It 
does not apply to private gangs, and it can be 
easily evaded. Public opinion, however, has 
been directed to the question, and the indig- 
nation of the country has been deeply excited 
against the iniquities of the system. A second 
commission of inquiry on a wider basis is now 
going on, which we hope will lead to more im- 
portant results. The clergy will now have an 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments on, 
and suggesting remedies for, some of the most 
prominent evils of society, especially in the 
rural districts—evils which are obstructing 


|their labours at every turn, and reducing 


them almost to a nullity. We need not say 
that their time and pains will be well repaid 
in rendering all the assistance they can to 
such an important inquiry. 

When we look at the advancing intelligence 
of the age, the power of the pulpit and the 


| press, the extension of the franchise to large 


masses of the people, which is rendering edu- 
cation and the work of social reform a state 
necessity, we cannot believe that the great 
social gangrenes touched on in this paper will 
be permitted for many more years to form the 


| danger, the weakness, and the reproach of our 


country. THOMAS HUTTON. 
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WILDERNESS GRAPES. 
Hos. ix. 10. 


THERE is a peculiar freshness and beauty in! your troubled spirit; promises which in their 
unexpected joys. The eager eye that is never | adaptation were to you as new, as refreshing, 
satisfied with seeing regards with especial com- and as unexpected as “grapes in the wilderness.” 
placency some unlooked-for object of delight;| ‘‘ Grapes in the wilderness.’ It isnot the 
and the heart that is either satiated with | sweetness nor yet the fitness of the supply 
pleasure or saddened by misfortune often keenly | which strikes us so much as the contrast of 
appreciates some gift, however small, which it | the treasure with the circumstances in which 
was not anticipating. The rich clusters of fruit |it is found. In our gardens, in our homes, or 
gathered from our hothouses are a welcome | even in the quiet woods and the shady country 
contribution to the luxuries on our well-spread lanes, we might deem it no great marvel to 
table; but theynever excite in us those surprised ; meet with a few bunches of this cooling fruit ; 
and grateful emotions which we experience but far away from comfort and civilization, in 
when, as weary travellers on life’s journey, our the midst of dreariness and sterility, we cer- 
glance suddenly rests upon grapes in the desert. | tainly do not expect to see these small but de- 
Dr. Livingstone furnishes us with an illus- licious berries growing around us. 
trative instance. He says, “In latitude 18° we| And there are moments in life, and places in 
were rewarded with a sight which we had not | its pilgrimage, which seem to us so widely 
enjoyed for a year before,—large patches of} separated from all that is lovely and promising, 
grape-bearing vines. The sight was so entirely | that our faith and hope alike refuse to cheer us 
unexpected, that I stood some time gazing at|in our onward march. Yes, at some seasons, 
the clusters of grapes with which they were | and in certain of its aspects, this world through 
loaded, with no more thought of plucking than | which we are passing bears more resemblance 
if I had been beholding them in a dream.” to a wilderness than to a well-watered garden. 
You can sympathize, dear reader, with the| While totally denying the correctness of the 
feelings of this renowned explorer, for you can | poet’s assertion,— 
recall the day, perhaps not so long since, when | 
toiling in your Master’s service in order to win | 
fresh triumphs for Him, you were so exhausted | 
with your march under burning skies, and so and while thankfully acknowledging that our 
disheartened by the barrenness all around you, way is strewn with innumerable mercies, and 
that you were half ready to relinquish your that the limes in general have fallen to us in 
efforts and to sit down in despondency, when | pleasant places, and that we have a goodly heri- 
another turn of the road, or a few steps more tage, we must at the same time admit that there 
of the ascent, disclosed to you large bunches of are spots around us which are anything but 
ripe and beautiful grapes that were hanging |fertile, and that we have sometimes to tread 





“Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
Which yields us no supply !” 








just within your reach. How eagerly you) 
severed them from the stem, and laid them as | 
a grateful offering of “ firstfruits ’’ at Christ's | 
feet ! 

And have you forgotten another time, when 
you sat down under the tree in the wilderness, 
worn out with trials and disappointments, 
heart-weary of a life that was so full of crush- 
ing cares and vexations P—have you forgotten 
how your loving Father in heaven sent you 
that appropriate succour and strength of which 
you were as little dreaming as of finding grapes 
in the desert ? 

Or think again of that trying season when 
the east wind of temptation, or the hot sun of 
persecution was beating on your defenceless 
head ; when poor and needy, you sought for 
water and there was none, and your tongue 
failed for thirst; and then recollect how in a 
moment sweet, soothing promises fell softly on 





in the footsteps of the prophet “who went a 
day’s journey into the wilderness.” 

We frankly confess—not with the senti- 
mental extravagance of young travellers, whose 
imagination far exceeds their knowledge, but 
in the sober language of heartfelt experience 
—that our route has occasionallyled us through 
the valley of Achor, and into the wilderness of 
Beersheba; and that we have before now, 
through the similarity of our trials, been in 
such thorough sympathy with the chosen people 
of old, that we have been tempted to exclaim 
with them, “ Can God furnish a table in the 
wilderness ? ” 

But with equal truthfulness we must own 
that the “desert” has often yielded us “grapes.” 
When lonely and desolate, for instance, feeling 
as if no one cared for us or would help us, how 
strangely and yet how tenderly God has raised 
up for us a friend!—a friend so responsive and 
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sympathetic, that, as in the case of David and 
Jonathan, our soul was instantly knit with his 
soul, and, strong in his affection, we could bra 
the trials and difficulties from which, but the 
moment before, we had timidly shrunk. 

We can, perhaps, also remember God’s timely 
and wonderful interposition for us in hours of 
temporal perplexity, when we were in want, it 
may be, of daily bread, or could see no possi- 
bility of providing things honest in the sight 
of all men. Hagar is not the only desert 
wanderer whose eyes have been opened by an 
angel’s touch to see the well of water close at 
hand; and other of God’s desponding servants 
besides Elijah have had their needs supplied 
by messengers no less strange than the ravens 
| of the air. 

We have heard of one, an emigrant to a wild 
| and far-distant country, who was left with 
| scarcely any help to nurse and provide for her 
|| Sick husband. He was slowly recovering from 
|; &@ terrible fever, which had so prostrated his 


|| strength that the maintenance of his life, hu- 
|| manly speaking, depended upon his having a 


| sufficient quantity of nourishing food. But 


'| there was no meat to be obtained there in the 


| heat of the summer, and the wife’s own little 
| store of poultry was already used up. What 
was to be done? “It is a matter of life and 
death with him,” said her solitary neighbour to 
her.. She knew it; and she knew, too, how 
powerless she was to avert the one or to. sustain 
the other,, Her only resource in the midst of 
her heart-breaking anxiety was prayer. She 
knelt down that night and turned the promises 
of Him who has said, “ Every beast of the 
forest is Mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” into an urgent plea for aid. 

In the, morning, rising as soon as it was 
light, she heard their cat mewing to be let in 
at the outer door. When she opened the door 
there was the cat. with a large rabbit. which she 
had caught, and was bringing with proud satis- 
faction to her mistress. At this unexpected 
sight, the poor woman was so overcome with 
a sudden rush of feeling, thatshe sat down on 
the doorstep and wept. tears of joy and grati- 
tude. Morning after morning, as long as they 
were needed, that cat brought home a rabbit or 
bird to the destitute family. She had never 
done so before; she never did it afterwards. 

Now, dear reader, relief may not have been 
youchsafed to you in so remarkable a manner, 
but if you are watchful of the movements of 
Providence, have you not had to raise your 
Ebenezer, and to consecrate your Jehovah-jireh 
as you celebrated on some past morning of your 
existence some special act of God’s great good- 
ness towards you? Have you not chronicled 
in the records of your memory at least. one 





occasion when He ministered to your temporal 
necessities in as striking a manner as if He had 
furnished “grapes” for you in the “ wilder- 
ness” ? 

Or your emergency was, perhaps, one of a 
spiritual character. The earthly channelthrough 
which you were accustomed to receive rich sup- 
plies of God’s grace suddenly dried up; the 
fair green pastures in which you had found the 
sustenance so dear to you, were exchanged for 
rough, waste places, in which there was not a 
blade of grass to be seen: nothing but weeds 
and thorns and utter unloveliness. Sad and 
despondent, it seemed toyou that all the bright- 
ness had faded out of your life; that all your 
aspirations heavenward and Godward had sus- 
tained so severe a shock, that they would not 
easily, if ever, regain their former vigour. Yet 
it was not long before He who fed four thou- 
sand in the desert spread out a repast for you 
in the arid and cheerless locality in which your 
lot was cast; and the quarter from whence it 
came was so unpromising, and the fare itself 
so delicious and satisfying, that you felt as if 
you were eating angels’ food. You had thought 
you were in a “ wilderness,” and so indeed you 
were; but nevertheless it yielded its “ grapes ” 
for your refreshment and subsistence. 

Will yow not gather from these past expe- 
riences of God’s help sweet encouragement to 
trust Him for the future? For we are too 
prone to “forget” his benefits; and when led 
by Him in a way which we have not passed 
heretofore, our faith is oftentimes as weak and 
as easily disturbed as if we had never tested 
His fidelity to his promises, nor had a single 
proof vouchsafed to us of his lovingkindness 
and tender mercy. Or we say—in our hearts, 
if not with our lips,“ Yes, it is true that He | 
helped us on former occasions, and under other | 
circumstances, but the road now marked out | 
for us, and the privations we now endure, are 
so different. from aught that we have previously | 
known, that we do not see any reasonable pros- 
pect of relief. Behold, He smote the rock that 
the waters gushed out and the streams over- 
flowed, but can He give bread also? can He 
provide flesh for his people?” 

Thus, in ourunbelief and earthly-mindedness, 
we draw from his past deliverances reasons 
rather for doubting Him in the present than. | 
for resting in Him, and for waiting patiently | 
for Him. Let us.do so no more; but instead 
of limiting the Holy One of Israel, be it ours 
to discern in all his former bestowals the un- 
questionable assurance of his continuous. care 
and aid; for we can never traverse any wilder- | 
ness in which’ his hand cannot. fashion the | 
clustering grapes, and guide us at the fitting 
moment towards them. 
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A poor woman who, in the times of perse- 
cution, used to say she should never want be- 
cause her God would supply her every need, 
was taken before the judge, and charged with 
being a heretic: The judge, on seeing’ her, 
tauntingly said, “I have often wished to have 
you in my power, and now I shall send you to 


prison, and how then will you be fed?” She| 


calmly replied, “ Your threats do not alarm me ; 
for if it be my heavenly Father's pleasure, I 
shall be fed from your table.” And that was 
literally the case! for the judge’s wife being 
present at her examination, was so struck with 
the poor woman’s faith and firmness, that she 
sent her provisions from her own table until 
she was released from her confinement. Who 
would have thought that such a “ wilderness ”’ 
would have produced “ grapes ” ? 

But we not only meet with unexpected sup- 
plies in our daily lives and in our heart-need, 
but also, while working diligently in our 
Master’s service, we are sometimes gladdened 


'with that ignorant, afflicted one. 


to make Him known to others. Though so 
young, she had been the kind and faithful 
nurse of an aged grandmother; and always, as 
soon as school hours were over, she: might 
have been found daily reading and praying 
Sleeping 
with older sisters, the little girl had braved 
their ridicule, and constantly adhered to morn- 
ing and evening prayer, faithfully reproving 
them for neglecting the same. She died in 
perfect peace, entreating her friends not to 
weep for her, but to trust in Jesus that they 
might meet her in the happy world above. 
Hold on a little longer, O weary and dis- 
consolate worker in Christ’s vineyard, for you 
know not how soon your heart may be cheered 
by a similar discovery. The sweet fruit, which 
is presently to delight you by its manifestation, 
may even now be silently forming under your 
very eye, though as yet you see it not. Wait 
in patience and hope. The bright shining of 

















the Sun of righteousness, and the healthful 





by the discovery of unexpected fruit as the re-| dew of God’s grace, can transform the wilder- 
compence of our labours. How often has the| ness into a fruitful field, and make the 
earnest teacher gone forth week after week, and | moral desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
perchance year after year, sowing precious seed, ; rose. 

and watering it with his tears and his prayers,| Sometimes as we are wending our way 
and yet has had to mourn over his want of| through many discouragements, and much 
success, and has breathed out his disappoint- heart-loneliness, to the rest that remaineth, we 
ment in the complaining words of another, | are cheered and invigorated by encountering 
“Who hath believed our report? and to whom | some fellow-pilgrims where we had little antici- 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?”’ | pated finding them. For fruitful branches of 
For his class, notwithstanding all his culture | the true vine can flourish in the most unlikely 
and watchfulness, seemed dry and desert-like; | and unfavourable situations. At Ahab’s court 
no plants in it of the Lord’s right-hand plant- | we meet with the God-fearing Obadiah; we are 
ing; no fruits of the Spirit there, charming the | introduced to saints even in Ceesar’s household; 

beholder ; not even the tiniest blossoms of piety | there is a Daniel among the hundred and twenty 
that are so fraught with hope and beauty. | heathen princes of Babylon; and just as we are 
But when he was least looking for them, nay, | disposed to send up the invocation, “ Help, 
when he had even ceased to expect them, the | | Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the 
divine Husbandman revealed to him some) faithful fail from among the children of men,” 
precious results of his toil, and filled his heart | we hear from the Most High such a declaration 
wht joy and thanksgiving. He has gathered | as this,—* Yet I have left me seven thousand in 

“ grapes” in the “ wilderness.’ | Israel, which bave not bowed unto Baal.” 

One of the scholars in a class taught by a Welcome as “ grapes in the wilderness,” 
devoted teacher, who had often sorrowed over!and as little looked for likewise, are these 
her apparently fruitless efforts, was a little surprises in life’s journey. 
girl, of pale and delicate appearance, with! But imfinitely higher and purer than the 
nothing about her specially to excite attention | joy which we feel in the recognition of God's 
or awaken interest. Shewas not very regular in| hidden ones is the delight which He himself 
attendance, and was frequently late; sometimes | takes in his own people,—is the gladness which 
repeating her texts and hymns correctly, but fills the heart of the Good Shepherd when He 
as often not knowing any. She was quiet and | finds his lost sheep, and brings them rejoicingly 
gentle, but of a dreamy, absent manner,although | to his fold. ‘I found Israel,” God says, “as 
she would occasionally ask or answer a question | grapes in the wilderness.” They afforded 
in a way which indicated thoughtfulness. At | Him pleasure and satisfaction. Yes, the Lord 
length she was taken ill, and in a few days | taketh a pleasure in those that fear Him, in 
died. The teacher then found that the dear| those that hope in his mercy. We do not 
child had been a bright and shining light in a’ sufficiently meditate on this wonderful fact, 
godless home; loving her Saviour, and trying | nor suffer it to have its rightful influence on 
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our minds. Looking at salvation more from 
a human than from a, divine point of view, our 
thoughts are almost exclusively fixed on its 
relation to ourselves, and we are thus scarcely 
cognizant of the deep and tender gladness 
which fills the heart of the Redeemer, as He 
sees of the travail of his soul, and is satisfied. 
It is far easier for us to comprehend our joy 
in being: saved, than to realize his joy in 
saving us. ‘Take such a text as this, and try to 
grasp some of the fulness of its meaning, and 
it will seem to you almost too incredible to be 
true: “The Lord thy God in the midst of thee 
is mighty: He will save, He will rejoice over 
thee with joy; He will rest in his love, He will 
joy over thee with singing.” Yet it is true, 
“God’s words,” observes Dr. Bonar, “are not, 
like man’s, random expressions, or utterances 
of vague sentiment, or highly wrought repre- 
sentations of feeling. His words are all true 
and real. You cannot exaggerate the genuine 
feeling which they contain; and to understand 
them as figures is not only to convert them 
into unrealities, but to treat them as false- 
hoods.” 

Then let us gratefully believe his own 
assurance that He “delighteth in mercy,’”’ and 
that He reckons as his jewels, as his special 
treasure, those who think upon his name. 
For this will help to banish the fear and 
timidity with which we too often approach 
Him, and will give us greater confidence in 
asking for spiritual blessings, since He cannot 
possibly be unwilling to grant us that forgive- 
ness and succour, the bestowal of which is to 
Himself a source of personal joy. Not onlyis He 
both just,and the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus, but in the picture of the loving father who 
runs halfway to meet and embrace his prodigal 
son, He has drawn that vivid and exquisitely 
winning portrait of Himself, which should hush 
all our misgivings, and irradiate our spirits 
with the rich sunshine of his peace. Come 
to Him, all ye weary and heavy-laden ones, and 
He will certainly give you rest; for there is joy 
in his heart, as well as in his presence, when 
you are seen taking the first step homewards. 
You want the Saviour; fear not, the Saviour 
also wants you. Not more welcome are grapes 
to the desert-wanderer than the returning 
sinner is to Him. 

But having returned to Him, are you asking, 
in grateful self-consecration, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” “Walk worthy of Him 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work;” for He is deeply interested in the deve- 
lopment of our Christian graces, and represents 
Himself as watching to see if the vine flourish, 
and whether the tender grape appears. 

And if you would give joy to the Saviour, 


WILDERNESS GRAPES. 
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you will also strive to bring others to Him; 
for no. service of yours is so lovingly appre- 
ciated by Him as the earnest endeavour to win 
those around you to trust in Him. When 
Andrew had found the Messiah, he went in 
haste to fetch his brother Simon; and Philip 
no less eagerly sought out Nathanael, and bade 
him “come and see” for himself whether the 
glad tidings were not true of which he. was 
the bearer. There are many motives that 
impel us to care for the souls of others, but 
there is not one which appeals to us with 
more thrilling and persuasive power, than the 
thought that we are working out His purposes 
who endured the cross and despised the 
shame for the sake of the “joy ’’ which was 
thus set before Him. What share are we 
taking in this delightful employment ? 
we striving to guide wanderers to that com- 
passionate Saviour who has such infinite plea- 
sure in their return? Are we seeking in this 
world’s wilderness for those “ grapes” which 
are so. precious in his estimation, and so 
acceptable to Him ? 

Wilderness grapes are very small and inex- 





| pensive things, yet they cheer and refresh the 
| tired traveller. So little deeds of kindness 
}are not to be neglected or despised; for we 
| have not lived in vain if we have helped to 
lighten another’s load, or have flung one ray 
|of brightness across a sorrowful mind. Our 
means may be limited; nay, we may be what 
man calls poor; but a single grape—and we 
can surely afford that—will moisten a parched 
lip. At all events, we can give kind looks, and 
gentle, loving counsels; we can speak words 
in season to those who are weary; we can say 
to them that are of a fearful heart, ‘‘ Be strong; 
fear not.’”” <A little child even may be the 
messenger of consolation to others—may point 
some sad one in the wilderness to the refresh- 
ing fruit that waits for his acceptance and 
appropriation. 

When the gifted and fragile widow of Dr. 
Judson left Calcutta for her own country, she 
was deeply depressed in spirit. With health 
shattered, surrounded by strangers, and a long 
sea voyage before her, the weight of her loneli- 
ness and grief was at first almost insupport- 
able. One day, while in her cabin weeping, a 
soft little hand touched her arm, and a very 
sweet voice said, ‘‘ Mamma, ‘ though I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall Thy 
hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me.’ Is that true, mamma?” The bearer of 
this timely precious word of hope was her little 
son, a boy of six years, who had crept into the 
cabin unobserved. 

We may mention another instance of the 
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SUNSET HOURS. 





good which is often ‘effected by theans appa | her life! "What joy*was his, whén the faithful 
‘servant ‘of Christ ‘léarnt ‘that “his friendly’ 
whose mary trials, in’ connection with ‘her | greeting tot only turned ‘a fellow-creatare'from' 
the path of self-destruction, but was also the 


rently the most insignificant. ’ A poor woman 


own thoughtless conduct, had reduced her ‘to 
extreme poverty and distress, became so 
thoroughly wretched that she resolved to ter- 
minate her existence. “Bent on her desperate 
intention, she was hurrying one day to the 
river side, when she met a Christian gentleman 
who knew her, and as she was quickly passing 
him, he said to her, in a friendly tone, “ Good 
morning, Mary.” Those few simple words 
turned the current of her ideas, and undid her 
sinful resolution. “TI thought I was utterly 
forsaken both of God and of man,” she said, 
as she looked after him; “but somebody cares 
for me after all, and so I will take heart again 
and try a little longer.” 





means of leading her steps into the way of life ! 

Are there no drooping spirits, no aching 
hearts, within reach of your influence, my 
reader? ‘Then try to revive and comfort them. 
Do not say, do not think, that this is beyond 
your power, for the weakest hand can’ gather 
and give some wayside grapes to the thirsting 
traveller; and the most timid and hesitating 
voice can tell the story of peace to a troubled 
conscience. Only be observant of oppor- 
tunities, and willing to begin with small acts 
of kindliness; willing to give grapes when 
you cannot give gold; willing to teach a child 


And the sequel to if you may not minister to a congregation ; 


this true story is, that she became a respect-|and then the blessing of him that was ready 
able member of society, and a loving, warm- | to perish will eventually come upon you; and 
hearted disciple of the Saviour. | yours, at least, will be the gracious and heart- 











What a privilege to have held to those| cheering commendation—* She hath done 


fevered lips that cooling grape which saved | what she could.” 


C. GROVE. 





SUNSET HOU 
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Ox! when do I love you most, Winnie, sweet Winnie with brow so mild, 

And the loving light in your large dark eyes, and your gentle ways, my child ? 

Is it when I call you Breezy-face, and your laughter makes me think 

Of a bright lake swept by the summer winds, and dimpled to the brink - 

And the tiny pattering feet I hear, as they run to me their race, 

And the soft arms closely clasp my neck, and the rose-lips touch my face ? 

Or, when holding fast in your two small hands the Book beyond every book, 

You have kissed the cover and kissed the clasp all o’er, with that grave, sweet look ? 
Ah! hold it fast through your life, Winnie, and love it in joy and pain ! 

For your little heart must bow to grief one day, like the flower to rain. 

Do I love you most when you come to my knee, and ask for its stories old, 

And you tell them again in your prattling way, and I see that like threads of gold 
Their sacred lines are a-weaving in with the threads of your infant thought, 

And I learn that never the tiniest. grain of the living seed was nought ? 


Ah me! there’s a quiet hour, Winnie, when we two kneel in prayer 
Sometimes, and lisping tones have eased the burthen of my care ! 

A quiet hour, like yester-eve, when low we prayed to Him 

Who took young children to his heart !—and in the twilight dim 

We asked Him for his blessing, and, ere the evening kiss, 

You clasped your little arms, and said with a happy smile, “ Like this !’’ 
Soon nestled on its pillow white a little weary head, 

No aching thought of older years should linger by that bed! 

And from the silent nursery I stole, with yearning heart, 

To watch the peaceful sunset light, and muse and weep apart : 

To think of other golden hours, and other nursery prayers, 

That mingle like heaven's distant chimes, with love, and loss, and cares ! 


Ay, blessed memories ! flow on from childhood’s hidden years, 
And bring to dried and thirsty eyes the dewy balm of tears ! 
Come, visions of dear bygone days, with light to-gild life’s pain, 
And show one link that bindeth joy to days that yet remain,— 
One silver lining to the elouds that hang so low and dark, 

One voice that sings of Home beyond—of refuge in the ark. 

That link—that chime—that silver gleam across life’s wintry air, 


What are they ?—oh, the thought of hours that saw us kneel in prayer. 


A. BOND. 
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THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHER IN QUEENSLAND. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


I wonpeR how many English people know | individuals, who “take up a station” of from 
where Queensland is? Perhaps a few, whose | 10 to'150 miles in circumference, stock it with 
sons and brothers have gone out to try their | sheep or cattle and horses, build a hut, and 
fortune as squatters or settlers, may under- | squat there. The territory thus occupied may 
stand that it is the most northern colony of| be transferred from one person to another, and 
Australia, and stretches along the eastern coast | the stock and right of possession sold for enor- 
from the confines of New South Wales to Cape|mous sums. In New South Wales and Vic- 
York and the Gulf of Carpentaria. Inland it|toria all the available pasturages have been 
reaches to the Never-never Country, which, in| | taken up, and without a large amount of capital 
plain English, means that part of the interior |it is almost impossible to procure a station, 
which has not yet been surveyed, and whose| especially since the democratic Lower House 
limits are consequently vague and ever-varying. | has passed bills in Parliament to restrain the 
Queensland was originally incorporated with|power of ‘the squatting aristocracy. How 
New South Wales, but as it grew more and/| strange that conjunction of words must sound 
more important, and opened out its great re- | | to English ears! In Queensland there still 
sources, it set up a governor and constitution | remain vast unexplored regions, and enterpris- 
of its own, and the chief town, Brisbane, be- | ing men are constantly penetrating further 
came the seat of parliamentary government. |into the Never-never Country, to find some 
Since the separation it has gone ahead with | unoccupied tract with the necessary river front- 
great rapidity, sending forth exploring expedi- | age or “water-holes.” Often and often do 
tions, building towns, and making railway and | young travellers set out, and, guided only by a 
telegraph lines. Of course it has become|compass, pass through hundreds of miles of 
bankrupt, like all fast young people and/|bush, where never white man trod before, and 
colonies, but that does not seem to interfere| meet with difficulties and adventures which 
much with its prosperity, it having followed the | would, if recounted, be almost as interesting 
example of its parent by contracting a national|as Mayne Reid’s stories. Sometimes they 
debt. It is a question whether this step is| meet with success, and sometimes, after dis- 
not a grave breach of public morality, when | covering only a stony desert, have to retrace 
there does not seem the least likelihood of the their steps, guided by the marks they had 
Government ever being able to repay the bor- | previously cut on the trees. Still there is the 
rowed money, especially as colonies cannot give chance of finding what will lead to fortune, 
post-obits, as heartless sons are wont to do, | and, at all events, there is more room to breathe 
since the mother country does not show the| than in over-crowded England or Ireland, and 
least sign of dying, or allowing Macaulay’s | the free life of a squatter allures many younger 
much-quoted New Zealander (or Australian) an| sons of noblemen, as well as crowds of gentle- 
opportunity of sitting on London Bridge to! men of all degrees. 
meditate over the remains of departed Bri-| To the poorer class there is the attraction of 
tannia. However, sage statesmen declare that a free passage in the emigrant ships, and the 
the national debt is the safeguard of Great order for £18 worth of land which is given to 
Britain, so we must hope that it will prove the|each new comer. This latter is a strong in- 
same to Queensland. ducement, for there seems implanted in every 
This part of Australia is that to which the|man a desire to possess even the smallest 


fullest tide of emigration is now flowing. The’ portion of the earth’s surface for his own; and 


attraction to the upper class is that it affords 
the best opening for squatters. 

Perhaps I had better explain this term, | 
which sounds so much like slang, but has be- | 
come a legitimate word. All the lands of Aus- 


it is a definite reward for the long voyage he 
|has undertaken. And in case any intending 
emigrant should read this, let me here give a 
word of counsel: do not let the want of ready 
money on arrival induce you to sell your land- 














tralia, except those that have been bought or | order to any of the sharks who, taking advan- 
granted to the early settlers, belong to the|tage of a poor man’s distress, will offer a few 


Government. As soon as any new part of the| pounds for that which may prove even beyond | 
country has been explored, the discovery is|the value of £18. It may be that the plot of | 
notified to the Land Office, and after a public | land allotted to you will turn out to be almost || 


surveyor has been sent to take the bearings, it | useless, but it may also be that it will furnish 
is leased out at a very low ground-rent to private | a site for a house and farm of your own, and 
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therefore stick to your own property, and do 
not be taken in as so many hundreds have 
been before. 

All this seems a very long preamble, but in 
writing of Australia I feel I am speaking in 
an unknown tongue, and am consequently 
obliged to serve the double office of story-teller 
and dictionary at the same time. It may be 
that Englishmen understand all about our 
geography, but the frequent requests we, who 
live in Sydney, have had to call upon friends 
who have gone out to Adelaide, the curious 
questions asked about our daily life at the 
antipodes, makes me suspect that this branch 
of education has been rather neglected in 
England. People will not remember that 
Australia comprehends 3,000,000 square miles, 
and that as Adelaide is upwards of 1,000 miles 
from Sydney, it would be difficult to make a 
morning call on any one living there, even were 
flying machines already invented. 

We had been in the habit of leaving Sydney 
about Christmas-time, and spending a couple 
of months either in the bush or in some 
country town. This year I determined to 
accept an invitation to Brisbane, and to spend 
December and January on the edge of the 
tropics, at the risk of being melted by the 
summer heat. In Europe people talk of the 
sunny south, but Australia being on the other 
side of the equator, it becomes decidedly sunnier 
the further north one travels, and the 600 
miles that intervene between Sydney and 
Queensland make a great difference in the 
climate, as I found on my arrival after three 
days’ voyage by sea. The passage, in a large 
steamer, was most enjoyable, as there was but 
little motion, and in the evening we sat on the 
deck, watching first a gorgeous sunset, which 
was quickly succeeded by bright moonlight, 


| for there is scarcely any twilight in these lati- 


tudes, and the sun, though fiercer during the 


| day, goes to bed at more seemly hours than in 


England. At about half-past nine the moon 


| also set, and the stars came out in full glory, 
| not feeble sparks, whose glimmer dimly pene- 


trates the moist atmosphere, but millions of 


| lights so bright as to cast shimmering lines of 


silver across the water, while Aldebaran and 
the Southern Cross, Orion and the gentler 
Pleiades, shone out amidst a host of less 
brilliant suns. 

It is wonderful how much nearer one feels 
to the stars when looking at them through 
clear ether ;—I use the word ether designedly, 
because it best expresses the transparent light- 
ness of the atmosphere. 

Early in the evening of the third day we 
entered Moreton Bay, and hoped before ten 


o'clock to reach Brisbane, which is. situated | 


about thirty miles down a river or arm of the 
sea. We steamed through Moreton Bay, which 
is of very large extent, and were about to enter 
the narrower channel, when there was a sudden 
cessation of movement, though the paddles 
moved. round as before. Soon the angry 
voices of captain, steersman, and sailors, all 
blaming each other for carelessness, told that 
we had struck on the sand-bank which guards 
the entrance of the river. We had: been just 
too late for the tide, and would have to wait 
patiently for twelve hours until the steamer 
could be floated off. 

Wait patiently, did I say —that was exactly 
what we did not do. It was all very well to 
enjoy moving along briskly to our journey’s 
end, and almost to wish it were a little longer, 
but no one likes the ignominy of being stuck 
in the mud; and it was curious to watch the 
change that came over the tempers of the pas- 
sengers. A few minutes before, an observer 
might have reasonably supposed that, with one 
exception, we had not anything to do or think 
of more important than lounging in the deck 
chairs, talking, reading, or dreaming idly. But 
no sooner were we hopelessly fixed on the 
sand-bank than every one began grumblingly 
to prove. that he had urgent business, which 
required his immediate presence in Brisbane. 
One man was to be married the next morning, 
and naturally wished to arrive in time to see 
his lady-love once more before joining her at 
the altar. Another had urgent business, and 
intimated that there might be a mercantile 
failure in consequence of his detention; and I 
jand several others had the comfortable convic- 
tion that our friends would meet us with sour 
faces and scanty welcome, after hours spent on 
the wharf, vainly awaiting our arrival. As to 
the “bad sailors”—a polite name which con- 
veys tothe mind of the experienced an inex- 
pressible amount of wretchedness,—they set 
up quite a chorus of groans in the cabin below, 
on finding that they were to pass another 
night on board. It was in vain to suggest 
that there would be no motion; they longed to 
be “anywhere, anywhere out of sight” of the 
vessel whose alternate tossing and pitching, 
vibration and oily smells, had rendered it an 
object of horror to them. But it was of no 
use grumbling, and so we chose the least 
| trashy books we could find, and between talk- 
ing, and reading managed to pass the hours 
| till bedtime very comfortably. 
| Ihave said that there was one exception to 
|the careless aspect of,the passengers. ‘This 
was in the person of an elderly man, in coun- 
tenance and build unmistakably German, who 
had restlessly paced the deck during the 
greater part of the voyage, scarcely tasted 
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food, and spoken to no one. 


which struggled with ‘the dreaminess of his 
German temperament. Now and then he 
would look at his watch, and quicken his steps 
with contracted brow and nervous gesture. 
Then by degrees he would slacken his pace, 
the muscles of the face would relax, and a 
dreamy expression creep into the eyes, until 
at last the present seemed to be forgotten, and 
he would lean on the bulwarks for half an hour 
at a time, lost in realms of thought and philo- 
sophy. But when the steamer became fixed, 
he eagerly asked the captain, ‘ Ven wir getten 
ryn Brisbane?” And on receiving the answer, 
“ Not until to-morrow morning,” he sank into 
a chair,—* Zu, spat, zu spat!” (too late, too 
late!) and burst into tears. It is much more 
rare for an Englishman to weep than for 
foreigners, and as none of our party had been 
abroad, we were quite alarmed at this outbreak. 
One or two of us went up to the poor old man, 
and asked if we could do anything for him, but 
in his excitement the slight knowledge of 
English seemed to have vanished, and he took 
no notice of our offers of sympathy. 

But sitting at the far end of the deck was 
a lady dressed in mourning, who, travelling 
alone and appearing shy and reserved, seemed 
to shrink from observation or intercourse. 
When, however, she saw our vain efforts, she 
came forward, and said, “ I understand German, 
and will speak to the gentleman.” She went 
up to him and said, in German, “I fear you 
have some trouble, sir,—can I assist you in 
any way?” Eagerly the old man looked up, 
his sorrow vanished for a moment in the joy of 
hearing his native language, and he then replied, 
““T have come from Germany to Sydney to join 
my only son, and was waiting to hear from 
Heinrich before joining him in Queensland, 
and on Wednesday, alas! I received a telegram 
from his friend to tell me to start for Brisbane 
by the first packet if I wished to see my son 
again. He had caught colonial fever, and could 
not live more than four days. I came down to 
the wharf immediately to see if a steamer was 
starting, but this was the first, and it did not 
leave Sydney until Thursday morning. Oh 
that long night of waiting !—the waste of hours 
that might have taken me to my son in time, 
if the captain would have listened to a poor 
father’s prayers! Still I hoped to reach Bris- 
bane on the evening of the fourth day, and at 
least hear Heinrich’s last words; “but now 
we shall be too late—-too late.” And the old 
man burst into a fresh flood of tears, after 
having disjointedly given this brief account of 
his anxiety and sorrow. In vain Miss Herder 
tried to persuade him that his son’s life might 

I. 


He seemed pos- | yet be spared, and whispered that God would 
sessed with some great anxiety, the reality of | hear his prayer to be allowed to see Heinrich’s 
| face once more, if he asked with faith for this 
| mercy. 





The poor father’s mind, for days 
and nights centred intensely on one point, 
seemed now to have given way, and he heeded 
not a word, but kept repeating, “ Ach, zu spat, 
ach, zu spat.” After a few words of sympathy, 
Miss Herder judged it best to leave the old 
man alone, that overwrought nature having 
been relieved might recover its balance, and 
before night he had relapsed into his former 
half-absent, half-restless state of mind. 
Having been struck with Miss Herder’s 
sweet womanly manner and conduct, we would 
no longer allow her to sit apart, but begged 
her to come and talk to us. I was particularly 
drawn towards the lonely girl, whose deep 
mourning, and still more the ready delicate 
power of sympathy just evinced, showed that 
she had passed through the fire of sorrow, and 
wishing to make her further acquaintance, I 
proposed a walk up and down the deck. She 
readily assented, and a most pleasant talk we 
had, only interrupted by the occasional words 
she addressed to the old German as we passed 
by the spot where he still stood, leaning on 
the bulwarks. She told me that her name 
was Mary Herder, and that she had spent her 
childhood in Germany. When, however, her 
father died, her mother, who was an English- 
woman, returned to spend the rest of her days 
in the native land she had not seen since she 
married her German husband. For some 
years they had lived in a small town in Surrey, 
adding to their scanty income by giving 
lessons in German and music, and finding 
happiness in mutual love for each other and 
communion with God. But an attack of heart 
complaint suddenly put an end to Mrs. Herder’s 
life, and Mary was left an orphan, without a 
relative in England, and but £20 a year to 
live upon. The only real relative she pos- 
sessed was an aunt who had gone out to Aus- 
tralia twenty years before, and was now living 
in Brisbane on a verysmall income. ‘T'oher Mary 
wrote, and resided with various friends during | 
the four months that necessarily elapsed before 
she could receive the answer which would de- 
termine her future course. At last there 
came an affectionate letter from her aunt, 
offering a home and telling her that there was 
a good opening for a German and music teacher 
in the city. It was a hard struggle for the 
lonely girl to face the long voyage and to 
spend the little money she possessed on pas- 
Sage money to an unknown land, but the 
longing to be with her mother’s sister over- 
powered all other considerations. She set sail, 











arrived in Sydney after three months at sea, 
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and was now on her way to begin her new life. 
It was a venture, for she had neyer seen. her 
aunt, and had not a single friend in the colo- 
nies. _‘The poor orphan’s eyes filled with tears 
as she spoke of the loneliness of her position 
and the uncertainty of her future, but a child- 
like confidence seemed to support her, and she 
said, smiling, “ But hitherto,Ged has never 
forgotten me for an hour, and has sent kind 
friends to help me at every turn, so I donot 
fear; andeven if my own life should be dreary, 
you know there is always so much to do, for 
others that-there will not be time to think of it.’ 
There was such a strong simplicity of, trust, 
that I felt sure she was. safe, whatever. befell; 
but I was deeply interested to see how she 
would work out her life. 

Early next morning the, tide floated. the 
steamer off the sand-bank, and ;we entered, the 
Brisbane river just as the;sun was rising. 
The first moyement of the yessel had aroused 
every one, and soon we were. on the deck: en- 
joying the morning air that in these latitudes 
has a dewy softness in which a poet. would 
absolutely revel, for there is the balmy warmth 
which soothes into, enjoyment, of the.dolce far 
niente, mingled with a vivid freshness. that 
stimulates thought and feeling. . At first the 
scenery was nut very interesting, for though 
the river was winding, the banks were. flat, 
and thinly covered with gum trees, but, gradu- 
ally the expanse of water became clearer and 
broader, and the sides higher and more rocky, 
or clothed with great trees coyered with fes- 
toons of flowering creepers... When we came 
within fiye or ten miles of our destination, all 
realized that we had come toa tropical climate, 
for while the north bank was bold; and.rocky, 
the south was covered with banana plantations 
which sloped down to the water’s edge... Eng; 
lishmen who haye only seen stunted specimens 
of these trees in hothouses can scarcely realize 
the effect of undulating miles, of this. drooping 
fanlike foliage, amongst: which, to relieve the 
sameness of outline, towered occasionally the 
straight shining pyramids of the bunya-bunya 
pine. Here.and there, nestled,among. the 
trees, and with a flight of white steps at the 
foot. of which, a boat, was moored, were the 
cottages of the planters, who gained their live- 
lihood by selling the fruit of the banana and 
fattening cows with the refuse.leayes. 

-Mary Herder was delighted, with, the scene, 
though it was so unlike her. native land, and 
amused us all with the, freshness;.of her re- 
marks. .“ Who could have thought, that, the 
ugly brown fruit I saw ih Sydney was,the.pro- 
duce of this beautiful tree? The leaves look like 
giant hart’s-tongue ferns radiating from..the 
lofty brown stems,”’. I was struck, with, the 





resemblance, but suggested that the hart’s- 
tongue grew up stiff and straight, while these 
had a graceful, indolent curve. The bunya- 
bunya trees she admired excessively, as they 
had all the form of a pine, with the addition of 
glossy leaves, which literally glanced in: the 
sunlight. A gentleman who was standing 
near.said, “I am glad you admire my fa- 
vourite, as it is certainly the most beautiful 
tree indigenous to Queensland, and has the 
additional merit of being the only one to which 
a poetic legend is attached.” We immediately 
begged that. he, would tell us what it was, and 
he replied as follows :—*:There are not many 
parts of the colony where the bunya-bunya 
grows naturally, though it has been spread 
over, the inhabited part of the country by means 
of seed and careful transplanting. ‘There is, 
however, one valley in the interior of Queens- 
land, where in the midst of wild mountains is 
the largest grove of these trees ever yet dis- 
covered. Here, for ages, the aborigines have 
been accustomed to meet every autumn, sub- 
sisting for weeks on the delicious nuts that 
grow amongst the branches, and perhaps in 
old time recounting the victories and events 
of the past year of wandering, and now tell- 
ing how the white man was monopolizing the 
country. The bunya is of very slow growth, 
and since the land has been trodden by cattle, 
no young ones haye. sprung up. Anxiously 
the savages watch, these trees, for the legend 
is, that when the last bunya dies the last black 
man. will disappear. It is difficult to gauge 
the amount of feeling that exists in these poor 
creatures, but their capacity for patriotic sorrow 
must be stretched to the utmost, as now, year 
by year, they meet only to see their numbers 
thinned by the vices and diseases introduced 
by the conquerors, their women childless, and 
the old. trees, like themselves, dying: without 
any to succeed them, It is true that they now 
believe’that they ‘tumble down black. fellow, 
jump up. white fellow;’ but I think that this is 
but little comfort, as. few of “them have the 
power to appreciate the joys of a white man 
except that of unlimited fire-water.” 

“ What a touching legend!” said Mary. “ It 
would make a fine subject for a poem; but do 
you. think it is really true?” 

“TI cannot youch for the truth of the par- 
ticulars,;; but I have given it to you just as it 
was told to me by a squatter in that part of the 
country. It is, however, quite certain that the 
e@borigines regard, the. bunya with much the 
same, reverence’ as the Druids of old did the 
oak,’ 

Conyersing pleasantly and steaming rapidly 
along the: smooth water, we noticed that the 
banks were becoming more thickly covered with 
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houses, and a bend of the river brought us within 
sight of a large town, which lined both sides 
and seemed to extend some distance inland. 
Those who had fancied that a long passage must 
necessarily lead away from civilization were 
surprised to see the number of spires of 
churches which appeared in all directions, and 
the large stores and houses which composed 
the city ; for Brisbane is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has shown herself worthy of the distinction 
by the possession of a larger proportion of 
sacred edifices than any colonial town. 

The wharf at which the steamer stopped was 
crowded, and as soon as the plank was put 
down, a medley of anxious friends and voci- 
ferous cabmen rushed on board. I saw no face 
that I recognised, and was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of waiting to see what became of the 
fellow-passengers in whom I was interested. 
Sweet Mary Herder had forgotten her natural 
curiosity to see her unknown aunt in care and 
sympathy for the German, by whom she stood, 
softly murmuring words of sympathy, and try- 
ing to soothe his restless anxiety. And a plea- 
sant reward she received for her thoughtfulness; 
for a youth presently came on board and asked 
the old man if he was Mr. Schumann. He 
eagerly caught at his own name, but in his ex- 
citement could not make out a word of the 
English question, but asked, almost gaspimg 
with impatience, “ Is my son alive?” 

Neither could understand the other, and the 
father’s suspense would have lasted much longer 
if Mary had not been there to act as interpreter, 
and having learnt that Heinrich Schumann 
was not only living, but better, she told him the 


impudently remarked; but I could not help 
noticing the heat of the boards of the wharf 
and the fierceness of the sun, which seemed to 
make a focus on the black silk mantle that 
covered my shoulders. 

As we drove through the streets, they seemed 
deserted by all except business men who were 
going to lunch; the blinds of the houses were 
drawn, and the town seemed to be taking a 
siesta. The costume of the gentlemen we did 
see amused me extremely. You could tell a 
new arrival by his “chimney-pot” and suit of 
black ; but the more experienced were clad in 
white linen from head to foot, and wore either 
straw hats covered with puggeries (white muslin 
plaited round the crown and long ends behind), 
or white Irish dishcover-looking concerns, with 
a funnel running up to the top to let in the air 
and to let out the steam. But what amused me 
more than anything was a clergyman who was 
going forth to visit a sick person, dressed in a 
suit of white, and a high white hat and um- 
brella. He was not very young and by no 
means tall, and during his English life had 
strictly carried out his orthodoxy even in his 
garments. My cousin told me that during the 
first year of his residence he had strictly ad- 
hered to the ‘clerical black, but the disagreeable 
sensation of focuses had obliged him to give up 
the colour, though he still adhered to orthodoxy 
in cut, his white coat being made with long 
tails, which in linen had a most peculiar effect. 

As we passed along I noticed several houses 
in process of erection, but there were no builders 
at work. Asking the reason of this, I learnt 
that it was the custom for workmen to begin 





happy news, and advised him to accompany his 
son’s friend immediately. A smile of joy broke | 
over the old man’s face, and then, German-like, | 
he burst into tears, much to the astonishment | 
of the young Queenslander, who was waiting 
to conduct him to the sick room. 

Just as they were leaving the vessel, a stout, 
good-tempered looking lady, ina red shawl and 
old yellow bonnet, made her appearance, loudly 
asking if there was a Miss Herder on board. 
I saw a look of disappointment and pain pass 
over Mary’s refined face, but it was smiled away 
in an instant as she returned her aunt’s affec- 
|| tionate but uncomfortably demonstrative greet- 
| ing. 
| Presently my cousin appeared, with many 

apologies for having kept me waiting, but he 
had been on the wharf off and on since last 
evening, and had just gone away to get some 
lunch. Having kept him waiting for twelve 
hours, I easily accorded my forgiveness, and we 
landed and got into the carriage. It was hot. 
“ Not a very remarkable circumstance at noon 
on a Queensland summer’s day,” my cousin 





earlier and leave off Jater, and to rest at home 
during the heat of the day. This has been 
found necessary in consequence of the numerous 
cases of sunstroke; but new comers by no 
means approve of the arrangement. Irishmen 
will accommodate themselves more readily to 
circumstances; but the Conservative dispo- 
sition of Englishmen is strikingly exhibited in 
the way in which they obstinately persist in 
adhering to the customs of their old northern 
home at the risk of all health and comfort, and 
even of life; and though it was impossible to 
help a good-natured laugh at my friend the 
clergyman, I think he set an example that was 
much needed. 

The house at which I was to stay was about 
two miles out of Brisbane, on a grassy hill, 
behind which was a wood. © It hada verandah, 
over which were growing masses of cloth of 
gold roses, a flower-garden in front, and beyond 
that were the vineyard and pinery. I wondered 
how the plants could continue so green in the 
midst of such heat; but in the evening, when 
we went out to explore the garden, the heavy 
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dew which almost soaked my dress revealed 
the secret, and reminded me of the manner in 
which the garden of Eden was watered. 

It was curious to see the pine-apples growing 
in rows like cabbages ; and I was astonished at 
the numbers that the girls would consume ina 
day. This fruit when picked fresh is quite 
different from the leathery specimens that are 
sold in Sydney and England, and are so juicy 
as to afford meat and drink to us during the 
hot weather. 

The life in Brisbane was very unlike that led 
by the colonists of New South Wales. The 
morning being the pleasantest part of the day, 
breakfast takes place between six and seven, 
after which we took a short walk, or gathered 
flowers, and then devoted ourselves to house- 
hold duties until twelve o’clock luncheon. 
After that, every one retired to his room, and 
in the coolest attire possible took a siesta until 
five o’clock, when it was cool enough to go out 
for a ride or drive. My cousins told me an 
amusing story of a lady who had just arrived 
from England, and, having letters of introduc- 
tion to a great many people, took a carriage 
from two o'clock till five for the purpose of 
calling to deliver them. She was rather aston- 
ished to receive at the first two houses the 
answer, “ Missus is asleep, and can’t see no one.” 
At the third place the maid said that her mis- 
tress would be glad to see her if she would wait 
until she was dressed. Not feeling inclined to 
waste her time, Mrs. Dunson proceeded to call 
upon a lady she had known in England, con- 
cluding that she at least would not indulge in 
such lazy habits, but, alas! she, too, had to be 
awakened from sleep, and to save delay, re- 
quested that her friend would come into the 
bedroom, where she received her in the lightest 
of peignoirs, and, I believe, informed her of the 
unseasonableness of her visits. 

Again I spent Christmas away from home, 


| though under different circumstances from the 


last on Maneroo, for it was a day of penance 
instead of festivity, owing to the heat of the 
church during service, which took place at the 
same hour asin England. It was perfectly im- 
possible to be devotional when almost gasping 
for air, and constantly distracted by the com- 
motion caused by fainting ladies. I suppose 
some day the bishop himself will faint in his 
pulpit, and then there will be some change in 
the hours of divine service, which at present 
are utterly unsuited to the climate, people 
being now reduced to the necessity of taking 
out coachman and horses on Sundays and fes- 
tivals, or injuring their health by the long walk 
in the heat of the day. 

The evening we spent in the wood, through 
which.ran a stream whose banks were literally 


carpeted with maiden-hair, which in shady 
nooks was nearly a foot and a half in height. 
The wood itself was like one great bower, for 
flowering creepers grew from tree to tree, 
forming a dense canopy of leaves; and be- 
neath were ferns and flowers of every variety, 
growing in tropical luxuriance, and shrubs 
covered with bright berries. Hven the trunks 
of the trees were not left unadorned, for the 
staghorn and birdsnest parasite ferns grew on 
the stems or nestled in the forks of the 
branches; and the fallen log on which we sat 
was covered with lichens and scarlet fungus. 
Here the snakes also are in tropical abun- 
dance, but none came out to molest us in our 
little Eden, as we rested in the cool shade, 
and told the children of the Babe who came 
upon the earth on this day to take away sin. 
We also told them about Eve and the serpent. 
**T wonder she wasn’t afaid of talking to de 
nasty ugly snake,” said little Ada; “she 
should have took a tick and tilled him, as 
mamma does, and den we might have stayed 
in de garden till now, and I am sure I wouldn’t 
have eated the apple, because I never touch 
the fruit when mamma tells me not.” “I 
think this place quite as nice as Eden, if it 
were not for the mosquitoes, and I am sure it 
would have been very dull to be stuck in one 
garden all one’s life,” said her saucy, restless 
brother. And certainly the mosquitoes could 
not have existed in paradise; for as it grew 
dark they came out, and stingingly convinced 
us that their presence was not consistent with 
peace. So we made our way home in the star- 
light, the children amusing themselves with 
chasing the fire-flies that flitted in all direc- 
tions, and when caught putting them in their 
hair, thus making small starry firmaments of 
their heads. 

Then we sat in the verandah, which is the 
invariable adjunct of every house, and chatted 
until nearly midnight. This is the most usual 
manner of spending the summer evening in 
Australia, and I think it is very pleasant, 
especially when some one will sing and play 
in the drawing-room within. The hearts of 
parents and children, friends and lovers, are 
“nearer drawn by nature’s power,” and there 
is a communion of mind and sympathy of 
soul brought forth in the cool darkness, which 
could never brave the light of a hot room. I 
do believe that the frank, mutual intercourse 
noticeable amongst members of an Australian 
family is partly owing to those social evening 
chats; and what maiden now married does 
not look back with affection on some veran- 
dah as the scene of her courtship? I begin 
to wonder if it would be any use to advise 





despairing English matrons to build veran- 
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dahs to their houses. It really might lessen 
the number of spinsters. The fastness and 
artificiality which are repelling men might melt 
before the clear eyes of heaven, and in the 
stillness and darkness the inner depths of 
goodness and truth which exist in a woman’s 
heart might be revealed and strengthened. 


experiences that were not dreamt of in his 
philosophy. 

As for Mary, it was impossible not to feel a 
loving interest in her, for the short acquaint- 
ance on board the steamer had shown me 
that she was a true woman, and that is the 
highest title that can be given, because it in- 





But I must go back to my story, to see how 
it had fared in their new homes with the old 
German and Mary Herder. 

Poor Herr Schumann! I felt that he must 
have many a struggle in his old age, and,| 
amidst the realities of a new country life, find | 


cludes all, and more than Tennyson has ela- 
borately worked out in his Princess. It 
includes the attribute of Christianity, for no 
woman can reach her full beauty and de- 
velopment without the love of God. 
AUSTRALIE. 


RAGGED-SCHOOL WORK IN DUBLIN. 


THERE is scarcely any city where evangel- 
ization and civilization have gone hand in 
hand through the medium of ragged schools 
and city mission work so remarkably as in 
Dublin. 

There are two leading features which make 
the work in that city a different one, in some 
respects, from that of any of our large cities 
in England and Scotland. One is the depth 
of poverty and want of employment, which is 
so great that the “ragged-school”’ population 
is not composed, as in many towns, exclusively 
of the children of criminals and persons of dis- 
reputable character, but includes vast numbers 
whose sole crime is their utter destitution ; 
who being unskilled labourers in a locality 
where manufactures are few and scarce, are 
forced to live “from hand to mouth” im a 
state of the lowest misery compatible with 
actual existence. 

The other leading feature is the difference 
of religion. The great mass of the people are 
Roman Catholics, and their religion has also a 
special and peculiar character. In many parts 
of the Continent, Romanism with the masses is 
merely practical infidelity, with a thin cloak of 
outward ceremonial; in Ireland it is thorough- 
going, hearty, intense attachment to the whole 
creed of the Council of Trent, veneration for 
the priests, and firm belief in all those parts of 
their creed which to Protestants appear most 
revolting. For many years Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Ireland were like two 
separate nations. War was carried on often 
in a spirit of virulent partisanship, but no 
attempt was made to win over converts to the 
side of scriptural religion. Then began, early 
in the century, the quiet and unpretending but 
blessed efforts of several agencies to introduce 
These agencies were 








productive of much benefit, and they prepared 
the way for a more direct missionary work. 
That work, under God’s providence, commenced 
in Dublin in connection with nearly the first 
attempt to introduce ragged schools on a large 
scale among the lowest and most ignorant of 
the population. It began with a few children 
gathered together ina little back room, and now, 
after fifteen years’ labour, that small beginning 
has swelled into a mighty stream. There are 
now four distinct institutions, with day schools 
for all ages and both sexes attached to each, 
and including normal schools for masters and 
mistresses, a boys’ and a girls’ home, and three 
large Sunday schools. These are attended 
quite as numerously by adults as by children, 
and it is a striking sight, on a Sunday after- 
noon, to look on the large rooms filled with 
groups of the poorest of all ages, grey-headed 
old men, careworn women with their babes on 
their knees, tall, active lads, with sometimes a 
stray sailor or soldier, and half-clad men and 
women—with faces upturned ineager attention, 
listening to the instructions of the teachers 
who sit each in the midst of a little group, the 
service ending with general questions, a hymn 
heartily joined in, and prayer, the whole motley 
assembly attending in the most orderly man- 
ner. Every night of the week, except Saturday 
and Sunday, an inquiring class for reading, 
prayer, and friendly discussion is held. 

One feature impresses and sometimes alarms 
a visitor,—the free, open manner in which the 
points of difference between Romanism and 
Protestantism are discussed and commented 
on. The stranger will be disposed to take 
fright and say, Will not this displease Romish 
hearers? We know that there are countries 
in which a different mode of proceeding has 
been found advisable; but certainly in Ireland 
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the course we are describing has been and is 
found to suit the times and the people. No 
bitterness or harshness is allowed—everything 
is carried on in a spirit of friendly discussion; 
and even if questions be asked, which on 
paper might seem offensive, the lively, good- 
humoured manner of speaking takes away the 
sting. The Irish are a nation eminently fond 
of conversation and discussion—they under- 
stand the spirit in which it is carried on, and 
even those who continue Romanists will con- 
stantly frequent the classes and meetings, and 
take delight in the debates which occasionally 
arise. 

But these discussions are not the end, but 
the means—and only a part of the means 
used : the object is to set forth Christ crucified, 
and points of difference are only noticed as 
they are fownd essential to explain the gospel to 
the hearers. Many Protestants have borne 
witness to the clearness and simplicity of the 
teaching at these classes and schools; and 
there has been abundant evidence that it has 
been blessed to all classes and both creeds. 

The day schools present also a striking pic- 
ture—the pale faces pinched with hunger, the 
tattered clothing, and the bright, eager, intelli- 
gent faces—the rapid, clear, and correct 





answering on many subjects which might 
puzzle scholars of a higher class. We have} 


conduct; and many are the letters from soldiers 
and others stationed in foreign lands, clinging 
with a home affection to their old school and 
eagerly asking for tracts, &c., to distribute to 
their comrades whom they are anxious to lead 
to the truth which they have found precious to 
their own souls. 

But the agency which connects all these 
various works, and brings them to bear upon 
the minds of the people, is a regularly organized 
and effective system of house to house visita- 
tion, carried on throughout the city of Dublin 
by a staff of active, zealous, and carefully 
trained city missionaries or Scripture readers. 
They go through the city two and two—a 
young one under training generally accompany- 
ing an older one,—and visit the poorest and 
most neglected districts, bringing the Bible 
and the gospel message within reach of a class 
which in almost all great cities is practically 
out of reach of parochial and other Christian 
ministrations. They occasionally meet with 
opposition and even violence; but usually 
their gentleness and patient firmness ends by 
disarming all opponents, and we heard some 
time ago that two of them had been entreated 
with tears by ninety separate families’ (all 
Roman Catholics) to repeat their visits. 

A few instances gathered at random out of 
many, will give some idea of the fruit which 


heard a set of ragged scholars going through has already been reaped from this work. The 
a most thorough examination in the Books of| principal reader has discovered and visited 
Kings and Chronicles, and have wondered if| sixty-eight persons, all of whom seemed de- 


all students at divinity classes could give as | 
correct a list of the kings of Israel and Judah | 
and the leading events of each reign. Another | 
time the principal heads of all the chapters in | 
St. John’s Gospel were given with equal ac- | 
curacy. “Are any of these children original 
Roman Catholics?” asked a gentleman visitor | 
one day. The schoolmaster replied by turning | 
to his class, “ Boys, all of you who were born 
and brought up Roman. Catholics, as I was, 
put up your hands.” The hands raised com- | 
prised the majority in the school. 

But this is only part of the work. The) 
boys and girls in the dormitories receive a 
careful and thorough training, and are provided 
with situations. Six hundred girls have 
passed through since the commencement in 
1855, and as far as can be traced, all are doing 
well. The boys enter houses of business as 
messengers, some go out as servants, appren- 
tices to trades, and many enlist. Nine hundred 
have passed through the “ Boys’ Home” in 
this way, and numberless are the cheering and 
encouraging evidences that the work has borne 
abundant fruit. The teachers can point to 
many holding situations of trust, and winning , 
the esteem of all around them. by their good 


cided Christians, and all of whom traced 
their conversion to the Sunday school. Many 
have died in the most triumphant faith and 
hope. 

Among these was a policeman, who, when 
off duty, had been led to enter the school from 
mere curiosity, with his wife and daughters. 
He was struck by what he heard, received a 
tract, and eventually sent a message request- 
ing the visits of the reader. Two years after- 
wards he was taken with his last illness: on 


| his death-bed he was visited by the priest, to 


whom he spoke freely of his hope and comfort. 
As a devout Romanist, he said, he had been 
tormented by the fear and ‘the uncertainty of 
what might be “the end of his journey,” as he 
expressed. it, but now he had found his 
Saviour, and was happy in the sense of pardon 
and peace with God. ‘Iam ashamed to hear 
a respectable man like you speak that way,” 
said the priest; “do you not know there is no 
salvation out of the Church?” “I know that, 
sir,” replied the dying man, “ but that church 
is the Church of Christ.’ The priest turned 
pale and left him in much agitation. The 
sick man requested his wife and children and 
his missionary friend to join in singing “ Rock 
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of Ages” by his bedside, and soon afterwards 
departed in peace. 

A young woman, accidently picking up some 
of the handbills distributed by the readers 
which had been dropped by the way,-was led 
by their perusal to study the Scriptures. She 
is a servant in a respectable family, and has 
now induced her mistress also to read the 
Bible. On turning to the ninth of Hebrews 
the lady was much struck, and asked the mis- 
sionary if the passage could ‘be correctly ren- 
dered? On his proving to her that it was the 
same in both Bibles, she exclaimed, “Then 
there can be no mass!” 

A sick woman in one of the poorest localities 
of Dublin was visited by two of the mission- 
aries. She seemed at first inclined to repulse 
them, but the visits were repeated even after 
she recovered, and gradually her prejudice 
was overcome by the kind and gentle sym- 
pathy she received. Their simple and earnest 
remarks must have made more impression on 
her mind than she was herself aware of, for, 
some time subsequently, when dangerously ill 
in an ‘hospital, and believing herself near her 
end, her mind was impressed by a dream she | 
had, that she ought to seek Protestant in-| 
struction. She recovered partially and left: 
the hospital, and came to reside near one of 
the schools with a view of hearing more of the 
gospel teaching which had so struck her. ‘The 
readers found her in a miserable tenement, 
lying on a bare brick floor; she was supplied 
with some straw, and efforts were made to get 
her again into an hospital, but some being full, 
and others under Romish influence, she was | 
obliged to return to her wretched dwelling. | 
But though the “outward man” sank under 
her hardships, the inner was “ renewed day | 
by day.” She eagerly received the blessed | 
gospel tidings, and one day the reader heard | 
her reply to a Roman Catholic neighbour, “T| 
am sick, poor, cold, and hungry, but I am very | 
happy. The Lord has given me his Holy | 
Spirit to comfort me.” The “sisters of| 
mercy”? from a convent near called on her | 
and offered her every comfort if she would} 
give up her Bible and confess to the priest ; | 
but though the poor shivering frame longed 
for warmth and comfort, she had strength to 
persist in her refusal and to endure a martyr- 
dom, perhaps scarcely less trying, though less 
apparent, than those of former days at the 
stake. At last, all means of support failing, 








she was placed in the workhouse ‘infirmary, 
where she still continues steadfast in the 
faith. 

A man who attended one of the evening 
discussion classes (a Roman Catholic), after 





listening with much attention and receiving 


explanation on several points which had puzzled 


him, said, “I shall go home and be a better man. 
‘I-am thankful-I came, for the good of my 


soul.” 

In the summer of last year two of these 
missionaries. visited Scotland. with a view to, 
endeavour to influence the Irish reapers ‘who 
go over at harvest-time in great numbers, 
and who, congregating together in a “bothy” 
or shed after their work, often pass their 
leisure hours in every kind of excess. The 
missionaries found abundant opportunity of 
addressing these poor labourers, and of bring- 
ing the gospel before them faithfully and 
earnestly. They were generally listened to 
most readily, and they had much ground for 
hoping the seed sown would yet bring forth an 
abundant harvest. 

From time to time, evening tea. meetings 
are held in Dublin, when the poorest and most 
utterly neglected are gathered in. Very touch- 
ing is the testimony,of the effect of these 
gatherings. _ “I am so sorry,” said one woman 
on returning to her husband, “you couldn't 
come. There was. the most beautiful talk you 
ever heard, all about God, and. Christ, and 
heaven, and the way to be saved.’ Another 
was soimpressed by a few simple words spoken 
to her by a lady at one of these meetings, that 
she conld not rest till she came to the school 
to learn more. An English Protestant sailor, 
who attended several classes and meetings, 
was eager to bear witness to the good he had 
derived from the instruction he heard. . It 
enabled him in his.turn to instruct his Roman 
Catholic wife, and was the means of her con- 
version. The happy effects of the mission 
work on the lives and characters of those thus 
brought under its influence are most striking. 
Many who. were originally among its oppo- 
nents have borne witness to the change in 
many of the worst districts of the city: even 
the outward appearance, poor as it still is, 
bears marks of a purifying and civilizing in- 
fluence. 

But enough has been said to show that the 
mighty stream of evangelization, which is 
working great things in so many distant lands, 
is doing also its work in a city where outward 
misery and an erroneous faith had apparently 
undisputed sway. And surely there can hardly 
be a greater triumph of gospel principles than 
when the strongholds of darkness are thus, 
broken through, and. we see that— 


‘¢ There are, in this loud stunning tide 
Of hunian tare and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the ‘everlasting chime.’ ”’ 


E. JANE WHATELY. 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF LODGINGS. 


BY A WORKING MAN. 


Tue popular saying, that “one half the world 
do not know how the other half live,” may, with 
some slight limitations, be accepted as true. I 
recently read, in the correspondents’ column of 
a certain weekly paper, a letter from a clergy- 
man which went far to prove the truth of this 
saying. From the whole tone of this and 
several more letters bearing upon the same 
subject, I gathered that the question in dispute 
was something like this;—Why is marriage 
not more prevalent among the middle classes ? 
The gentlemen writers, with one consent, solved | 
this problem by laying all the blame on the} 
ladies, and said, “ Ladies were REALLY so ex- 

travagant, that a young man was rarely in a| 
position to maintain a wife and keep up an| 
establishment. respectably, and, therefore, had 
to wait until he reached middle life.” A piti- 
able case truly—anxiously wanting a wife and 
a home of your own, but owing to adverse cir- 
cumstances forced to wait ten or fifteen years 
before you can obtain such luxuries. A con- 
dition of things this, deplorable in the extreme ; 
but which only needs making known to our 
countrywomen to be immediately rectified. On 
the other hand, the lady writers unanimously 
laid the blame on the gentlemen, and said, 
“Gentlemen were extravagant; what with 
their clubs and cigars, their wine and beer, &c., 
the money was sure to go,” finishing up with 








was nothing in it to deter them from getting 
married at once; but to those with whom the 
bright horizon of the future is darkened by an 
imaginary “ rainy day” it cried with trumpet 
tongue, “If you’ve thought of getting mar- 
ried, don’t.”’ 

Following in the wake of this good lady 
came the clergyman already referred to; and 
he gave it as his opinion, after having talked 
the whole subject over with his wife, that 
“you cannot get married, live respectably, 
and as a gentleman should, on less than £400 
per annum.”’ 

I have, doubtless, in a moment of weakness, 
flattered myself I appeared respectable, but it 
is evident I have fallen into a most egregious 
error; indeed, if this clergyman is right, I can 
never live respectably, and as a gentleman 
should, until I am the fortunate possessor of 
an annual income of £400. But this enviable 
position appears at such an immense distance, 
that imagination refuses to grapple with it, leav- 
ing me lamenting my sad condition, and gazing 
into that goodly land I can never hope to reach. 

From the foregoing statement I have come 
to the conclusion, that either the writer of it 
has an annual income of £300, apart from the 
labour of his head or his hands, or else he has 
never been a curate; and only on the suppo- 
sition that one of these two conclusions is true, 














an assertion to the effect that “ they (the | can T account for this statement ever being made. 
ladies) were quite willing to share the limited; The question, however, which puzzled me 
income of the gentlemen.” If, of course, the | the most was this,—What has this clergyman 
ladies are willing to, and are not sharing the |in common with those of his parishioners, whose 
“limited income of the gentlemen,” the blame | weekly income averages between ten and twenty 
certainly rests with the gentlemen fornot asking | shillings? The man with £400 a year would 
them, and to all right-thinking persons the | look on ten or twenty shillings per week as a 
fact of not having been asked will account for|mere apology for an income, and would, per- 
the non-prevalence of marriage. ‘haps, think its possessor existed in a_half- 

The discussion, however, like the majority | starved, semi-barbaric state; and as regards 
of discussions, whether oral or written, was | the first-named of these particulars would not 
run into a corner, and that, too, by a lady.|be very far wrong: while Hodge, on the 
This good woman, with, let us hope, the land-| other hand, leaning over his garden railings, 
able intention of benefiting her unmarried|and between the whiffs of his pipe, would 
sisters, stated she was the wife of a clerk, with | oracularly inform his neighbour, “'T’ fella’s 


£100 per annum; and then gave a list show-| 
ing how she spent it: altogether the cost of 
living was between £94 and £95, and the re- 
maining sum went in spirits and wine to be 
used medicinally. 

From the whole tone of the letter it was 
clear the writer took a rose-coloured view of 
her position, and to those who look at the 
future through rose-coloured spectacles, there 





crack, mon, in his upper garrets.”’ 

This brings us, after.a somewhat roundabout 
fashion, I admit, back to the point we started 
from—viz., “ One half the world do not know 
how the other half live.” And with the in- 
tention of showing how at least one section, 
and that a large one, of the community live, I 
commenced this paper. 

Lodgers may be divided into two great 
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classes, — first, those who, having a home, 
| choose to leave it for the benefit of their health, 
_ or for the pursuit of pleasure; and secondly, 
| those who have no home, or who having a 

home are forced by circumstances to leave it. 

This last class may be again subdivided into 
those who live in “furnished apartments,” 
| and those who live with the family: it is 
with this last class we have to deal. 

“Thou mun get some grub riddy, than 
hes to gane to C .’ Such were the words 





spoken by the foreman to me, a youth of 


eighteen; and accordingly I got some “ grub 
riddy,” and in company with three of the men 
went to C . 

The day was fine, but cold, when we started ; 
towards night it came rain and sleet, and by 
the time it was dark we were decidedly wet, 
and in this plight had to walk to the nearest 
town, a distance of one and a half mile to seek 
lodgings. We had, however, by a little inquiry 
made during the day, learnt, to our satisfaction, 
' that there was a chance of getting lodgings 
nearer at a cottage which we should pass on 





|| our way to the town; and after a walk of | 


three quarters of a mile we stood, wet to the 
skin and shivering with cold, knocking at the 
door of this cottage. With the exception of 
the light of a bright fire playing on the 
window, the place was not inviting, being, in 
fact, only one story high, and thatched with 
straw a foot thick. ‘lhe door opened, dis- 
closing an old woman between sixty and seventy 
years of age, with grizzly locks all untidy, and 
a face wrinkled and dirty,—the sort of person, 
in short, that makes you instinctively think 
of soap and water, who civilly inquired what 
we wanted. 
wants; and then peering out into the darkness, 
she asked, “ An’ how monney on yer is’th?”’ 

“Only four,’ was the answer. 

There was a pause, while the old lady ap- 
peared to meditate deeply; and then she said, 
with a shake of the head “ Ah canna tak yer 
all.”’ 

Finally she agreed to take two of us, while 
the other two went forward to the town. My 
mate (we will call him Smith) and I, therefore, 
stepped in, and were introduced by our hostess 
to her niece, a young woman remarkably short 


hours to the storm—and refreshed the outer 
man with a wash, we had time to look about 
us. The room was about fourteen feet square, 
with an enormous fireplace and oven. Opposite 
the fire and parallel with the door and window 
was the bed; and between it and the door were 
some three chairs and a round table: the bare 
wall being relieved by the brightness of a brass 
warming-pan. At the foot of the bed was a 
door leading into the pantry—a low place, with 
a sloping roof, and which our hostess and her 
niece occupied as a bedroom; although how 
they did it I never knew. Under the window 
was a long table, flanked at each end with a 
chair. A cupboard in one corner, and a large 
box in another, with a clock,and perhaps another 
chair, completed the furniture. The mantel- 
piece was decorated with brass candlesticks, 
fancy pot shepherds and shepherdesses, and a 
pot dog or two sitting in a most unnatural and 
seemingly uncomfortable position. These, with 
an attempt at a picture or two, made up the 
ornaments. 

The two ladies sat and knitted, while we read 
the one newspaper, and turned our coats, which 
hung drying before the fire, and talked to the 
old lady. ‘The way Smith “ pumped her” was 
a “caution.” In less than two hours he had 
elicited all the principal facts in her life she 
could remember. Not that her life had been 
very profuse in incident—in fact, the landmarks 
of her life seemed to be but two: one in con- 
nection with the box already mentioned, which 
had belonged to her brother, or some relative 
or other, who had been a sailor and had left 
her this box, inhabited by what she called 











and stiff, who wore clogs, and walked in a 
bouncing style I have never seen since equalled. 
The first thing we wanted was some tea, and 
while the kettle was boiling we emptied the 
week’s provision we each carried in a carpet 
bag into the pantry, and then stood steaming 
before the fire, and made ourselves at home. 
Having replenished the innerman bya hearty 
tea—which, bythe way, we sadly needed, having 
had a cold dinner, and been exposed several | 


“silver things,’’ but which had died out long 


In a few words we told our| before we heard of them; and the other, the 


death of her “old man,’ who had been killed 
by falling into a coal-pit a few years before. We 
learnt from other sources that the “old man” 
in question had been in the habit of getting 
drunk, and while drunk had walked into this 
coal-pit; and also, they had not lived as com- 
fortably together as could be wished. ‘The next 
time she told us this story, | am sorry to say 
we were hard-hearted enough to look upon the 
few tears she shed as “crocodile tears.”’ 

By nine o’clock the four of us were yawning 
one against the other, and so we had our supper, 
and then they both disappeared into the pantry 
for the night, with the parting caution to “ keep 
our stockings off the floor, or the crickets would 
eat them, and to keep the fire on all night,” 
both of which commands we rigidly obeyed. 

Shakspere writes,— 

‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ;” 


and I suppose this fact accounts for monarchs 
having occasionally music played to lull them 
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tosleep. Not that it is absolutely necessary to! nighton chaff. I had heard sundry “old wives’ 
wear a crown in order to lie uneasy,as I could, | tales” (what schoolboy has not) about crickets, 
if it were desirable, abundantly testify ; indeed, | but having never seen one, I felt desirous of 
I shall take the liberty of altering this line, | cultivating their acquaintance. Having there- 
and would say,— fore made up the fire for the night, I set about 
pursuing my investigations by holding a lighted 
candle to their strongholds—crevices in the 
wall by the sides of the fireplace, out of which 
This is all that is really necessary; and if, in | the lime had long before dropped. The success 
addition, you have a musical duet performed |of this expedient was great; it brought them 
by the loud ticking of a “wag o’ the wall | out by half-dozens, and then in an instant—I 
clock”? and the chirping of a strong-voiced | cannot plead it was done unthinkingly—the 
cricket, you can most assuredly dispense with | floor was strewed with the dead and the dying. 
the crown. Such being our surroundings, the |This exploit brought Smith to the field with 
reader will not be surprised to learn we both | the zest of a schoolboy, and eagerly he struck 
lay tossing about until towards morning. lucifer matches, inserting them into the crevices, 
The next thing I remembered was being|and stamping out the life of those doomed 
awakened by hearing a noise of stirring the | crickets with his stockinged feet, laughing the 
fire, and looking, saw Smith calmly put the | while with remorseless glee. That night I am 
kettle on, make coffee for us both, cut bread | able to record the clock ticked in solitary state, 
and butter it, and I lay marvelling at his ex- | and we slept the sleep of the just. 
pertness, which could only have been gained by| The foregoing is a fair description of my first 
practice (he was a married man—significant | lodgings, and is an average spec imen of the ac- 
fact this), and finally he finished by calling me | |commodation you meet with in that coal-mining 
up, and very soon we were both back to work, | district. Life there was monotonous in the 
leaving the house to take care of itself until | extreme, and would in time have been unbear- 
the ladies should emerge from their pantry. able, unless, of course, you sunk to its level. 
Five o'clock at night saw us back again, with |I have never since judged any man harshly 
the prospect of having to spend four or five; who, passing through a similar experience, 
hours more in hearing the same. thing over sought the small excitement of the nearest 
again, and reading the same old newspaper public-house. The wonder has oftentimes been 
down to the last advertisement with painstaking | how they kept away, seeing it requires a degree 


; a | : 
perseverance. There is a limit where human | of self-denial very few possess. 





‘Uneasy lies the head 
That lies on a chaff bed.” 





endurance ceases, and very soon I reached it,| I do not say all men feel thus: for instance, 
breaking the stillness by inquiring, “ Have you | after I came away, & man was sent up who had 
got any books you can let us read ?” | lived all his life in a country village. He was 


I had previously examined every nook and | not remarkable for intellect, but rather for the 
cranny where books were likely to be, and had | want of it, and was known among us by the 
given up the search as useless. I was therefore | “nickname’’ of “ Sol” (a shortening of Solo- 
somewhat surprised at the alacrity with which | man, given to him in derision); and on asking 
the old lady got up, responding, “ Bueks! oh | | how “Sol” got on, was told, “ When he came 
yes. It’s nut as if yer had cum to a place | in from work and had had his tea, he sat down 
where they hain’t ony bueks!” and going to) before the fire and slept till supper-time,” and 
the aforesaid box produced, after a deal of|this was done almost every night for two 
searching, an old and apparently much-read | months. To a man like this, the society of a 
volume. What does the reader think it was? | garrulous old woman, Cornwell’s Geography, 
Cornwell’s “Geography”! It was disappoint- cand an old newspaper to read might be quite 
ing. I had calculated on getting some well- | sufficient, but with the majority of men it is 
thumbed novel—a class of books I was then | not. 
partial to, enjoying a read through Dickens’; The reader will scarcely need to be told I 
pages keenly: but Cornwell’s “Geography” !|}came away from C—-— with feelings of un- 
Whatever the reader may think, it was disap- | mitigated satisfaction, and have not felt from 
pointing. I can laugh at the remembrance | that day to this any desire to revisit it. 
now, but it was no joke at the time. However,| The next two places I lodged at were both 
I made the best of it, and have not the least |in a small agricultural village, neither of which 
doubt that had I stayed there much longer I | places differed much from the one already de- 
should soon have had the greater part of it by | scribed. The conversation never by any chance 
heart. rose above the next door neighbour's affairs— 

The weary hours passed slowly away, and | how Farmer Grub got his hay in, or somebody 
nine o'clock found us preparing for another | else’s corn was spoiled, or their cattle were bad 
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or poor, Their little wor ‘ld was bounded by pipe, there. would steal over his countenance, 
some few hundred acres; and with, perhaps, while he puffed serenely, a self-complacent 
the exception of taking a short stroll occasion- | look wonderful to behold; and then—did any- 
ally into the region of politics, they never came | body ever know a man with a “hobby” who 
in contact with, or had any sympathy for, the | was silent when he had a chance of talking? 
great world lying outside. This was the sort, our schoolmaster was no exception to the rule 
of thing we listened to from morn till night, | | —he would recount the many cures he had 
varied in the one case by little bits of family | effected by the use of vapour-baths, sometimes 
history, such as, how in the palmy days of their eyen when the. medical practitioner had failed. 
history they had kept a public-house, and how , One incident he related which still occupies a 
the coal carts. coming to the colliery close by | ‘niche in my memory. His wife had ver y bad 
had always stopped, and what “glorious sprees” | health, and once—while being attended by a 
the carters had. The landlady would tell us|doctor from a neighbouring town—had an 
this with a minuteness of detail and an ill-| attack of spasms: to cure those spasms he 
concealed pride, as if she thought keeping a|gave her a vapour bath. For his private use 
public-house was a thing anybody might be|he had an apparatus made of wood (his own 
justly proud of doing, that at the time made | contriving, of course), something like an ordi- 
you laugh, but afterwards, in thinking about | nary. bath, four and a half feet long, with a lid 
the ignorance it displayed, you felt sorry. In|in. two parts; in this lid, at one end, was. cut 
the other case the family were Roman Catholics, | a hole to fit round the neck, leaving outside 
and had a daughter at a convent distant about | the head of the person having the bath. Hav- 
five miles. To see this daughter the father | ing, therefore, as he thought, locked all the 
was allowed to call, and then he would detail | doors, and placed the kettle on the fire, he put 
tous news of the convent. The first time we | his wife into this concern, attaching to it the 
heard of this daughter we inquired, “ How did hire piping, and was sitting calmly contem- 
she like it?” “Oh, very well indeed,” was | plating his wife’s head, when in stepped— the 
the answer, and then followed an incredulous | doctor. After this story we, as in duty bound, 
query, “Is she happy?” “Oh yes, she’s|indulged in a hearty laugh; and thus en- 
happy enough.’ The poor fellow evidently be- | couraged, he proceeded to display his know- 


| lieved the entire truth of what he was saying, ledge by telling how many pores there are in 


although I did not then, nor do I now, believe | every square inch of the human skin; how the 


| that the soul of any young girl of eighteen | steam acted on those pores, and on the human 
| could be caged behind the brick walls of a con- | frame generally; and this was done in a 
| vent and be happy. ‘The poor girl had gone | pedantic style, with a good deal of gesticulation 
| in to be a working nun, to do all the menial jand waving of his pipe, which was, to me, ex- 





work of the establishment. Happy! It is | tremely diverting. What, however, struck me 
absurd to suppose it. the most was the simple, childlike faith with 

The most frequent visitor they had was the | which the landlord and his wife listened to all 
schoolmaster from a neighbouring village. This | that was said. They sat open-mouthed, now 
functionary had a “hobby” (vapour baths), | and again interjecting a wondering “ You don’t 
which .he bestrode on all possible occasions; | say so!” or, “ Look at that now!” with seem- 
and one of the household (a lad of fifteen years jingly no thought of disputing or doubting 
old) having been bad of rheumatic fever, fur- | | anything ; indeed, if they accepted the teachings 
nished him with a fine field for trotting out |of the priest in the same spirit as they listened 
his “hobby” to his own satisfaction, and, let ‘to this (Protestant) schoolmaster, they practi- 
us hope, the benefit of the lad. The modus cally ignored the charge of the apostle—a 
operandi of giving the vapour bath was this: | charge endorsed alike by reason and common 
the lad sat naked before the fire, enveloped in | sense,—* Prove all things, hold fast that which 
a thick blanket reaching to the floor, and which | is good.” 
let out none of the steam. On the fire was| The only book I ever saw read was an old 
placed a tin pan, with a lid, and a rubber | work, and yellow with age, containing legends 
piping, six or seven feet long, fixed at the top | | similar to that of St. Dunstan. 
(this was the schoolmaster’s own contriving, | The only thing I can say in praise of these 
as he took good care to explain: I do not think | two lodgings is, they were both clean, 
it has yet been patented). Directly there was | My next lodgings were in the large manu- 
steam sufficient, the end of the piping was put facturing city of M—h—r, and had every- 
under the blanket, and the lad was steamed for |thing to recommend them. The way I got 
half an hour or so, wiped down briskly with a; them was this, I had been recommended.to 
towel, and put to bed. This work finished, | call on an old lady (a Welsh woman) who took 
and our friend being supplied with a long clay | in lodgers—and, by the way, L was a stranger 
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to her,—and upon calling, in company with a 
friend, found I was too late. However, she 
undertook to find me lodgings, and accordingly 
she did so, and I never had cause to regret her 
choice. The family consisted of the man and 
his wife, a young couple of six-and-twenty, and 
a child six months old. The house, with four 
rooms, rented at six shillings per week, was 
well, and even—for a working man—hand- 
somely furnished; was kept clean and tidy, 
even on Saturdays, by its mistress, who laid 
out the weekly wage with care, and made it go 
as far as thirty shillings legitimately will. The 
master was an intelligent man, a good hand at 
his business, was well read in all questions of 
reform, whether affecting the country at large, 
or the city in which he resided in particular— 
anything, in short, that bore upon the state of 
the country or the wants of his own class, was 
to him interesting, and read accordingly; his 
reading requirements being met by a select 
number of books, bought whenever he met 
with what suited, and could afford to buy: 
Good Words taken in monthly, and a daily 
paper two or three times each week. He was 
not a professed member of any church, but 
generally attended the Church of England 
once, at least, on a Sunday. In praise of 
these lodgings I could say much; against 
them, nothing. They were decidedly above 
the average; and when trade became dull and 
I had to remove to another town, I left them 
with regret. After I left, they allowed me to 
leave a large box, which they took care of for 
three months, and when I required it, saw to 
getting it to the station, &., and would not 
take more than ten shillings for the trouble 
they had had. This sort of thing you seldom 
meet with from strangers; and yet this man 
was a trades’ unionist. What! can there any 
good thing come out of trades’ unionism? Well, 
yes, there can occasionally. 

My next remove was with a friend to 
L—p—l, and as our lodgings there were an 
average specimen, they merit a description. 
The landlord, or as we called him, the “mas- 
ter,” was by trade a shoemaker; but finding 
it to the advantage of his health and his pocket, 
he had given up shoemaking, and was then 
labouring beside the docks. To be at his 
work at six o’clock, he had to rise between 
four and five o’clock, and got home again after 
seven o'clock at night :—rather long hours for 
twenty-four shillings per week. His wife 
was a stout, healthy, and rather good-looking 
woman, who had been wooed and won from 
presiding over the kitchen arrangements of 
some gentleman’s house, and was consequently 
a good cook, this last being a qualification 
much appreciated by lodgers. They had two 














children, both boys; the one a puny lad, and 
the other remarkably fat, and who would eat 
whenever anybody felt disposed to feed him— 
the sort of lad that carries off prizes at baby- 
shows. Besides my friend and me, there was 
another young man lodging He was by 
trade a maker of pots, but was then working 
at a paint manufactory, 4 most unhealthy em- 
ployment, which usually killed the men work- 
ing at it in a few years. For doing this he 
received, like the “ master,” twenty-four shil- 
lings per week, and had to work as long hours. 
The house had four rooms, and was rented 
at £16 per annum. One of the bedrooms 
was let off weekly to a Mrs. and her two 
daughters, young girls of eighteen; the other 
we three occupied. Down-stairs, the front 
room served as a bedroom for the family, 
the other being kitchen, sitting, and dining 
room all in one, and was pretty well filled 





with five of us and the two children. At | 


night—it happened to be winter, and was dark 
early—we played draughts, read such books 
as the house afforded, and always had news- 
papers: when these means failed to amuse we 


talked, and there being plenty of us, and all | 


of us having travelled some little, there was 
seldom any lack of conversation; indeed, we 
sometimes got so uproarious, that the next- 
door neighbours would inquire in the morn- 
ing, “What were you laughing at so last 
night ?” 

On Sunday nights our fair friends above 
would come down and sing previously to going 
to chapel, and on week nights they played 
practical jokes on us to their own and our 
amusement. We could always get a change 
by walking about the busy streets or attending 


lectures, but as regards privacy and oppor- | 


tunities for study there simply was none. 

I might give more examples of lodgings I 
have been at, but let those already given suf- 
fice; from these the reader may draw his own 
conclusions. The choice of lodgings is gene- 
rally confined to two classes : first, those needy 





persons who hang on their skirts of respect- | 


ility, and thihnking themselves above work- 
ing men, let furnished apartments to genteel 
lodgers, such as clerks, shopmen, &e. Occa- 
sionally, if the fancy charge usually made does 
not deter you, you may obtain lodgings at one 
of these very genteel places, and should yon 
do so, may certainly consider yourself a very 
highly privileged person indeed. Secondly, the 
needy of your own, the working class. It 
might be supposed that all working men would 
try to eke out their income by letting lodgings, 
but such is not the case. The sober, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and skilled workman rarely 
lets lodgings ; but let him be the reverse of all 
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this,—troubled, in short, by either greed or 
poverty, and very soon his wife will have 
lodgers. 

Thus what ought in a measure to supply to 
a young man the loss of home and home influ- 
ences, acts upon him injuriously; instead of 
bringing him into social contact with the more 
advanced of his own class, he is too often asso- 
ciated with those who are his inferiors, or who, 
at least, are only his equals. The whole ten- 
dency of this being to make a man morally, 
and unless counteracted by other influences, 
intellectually retrograde. It is simply a ques- 
tion of gain; and you may be very thankful 
if they are satisfied with honest gain. You 
ask a friend what kind of lodgings he has 
got; and he tells you, among other things, 
“the people are honest!” Why is this said? 
Because in this, the nineteenth century, too 
many people need to put in practice a certain 
“ Keep my hands from picking and stealing.” 
Especially “ picking.” 
honest stealing you would know what to do; 
but when it comes to nipping bits here and 
there on all sides, what are you todo? You 
will be coolly asked, ‘“‘ What will you have for 
dinner to-morrow?” after you have dined 
three times off five pounds of beef, and know 
very well there must be some left. What are 
you to do in cases of this sort? In many 
instances you have to put up with it, well 
knowing that, although it is an easy thing to 
get “out of the frying-pan into the fire,” it is 
not always so easy to get out of the fire, even 
back into the frying-pan. 

What, however, presses the most heavily on 
a young man is the want of congenial com- 
panionship. He has just come from the midst 
of friends and companions of his own age of 
both sexes, and is thrown among strangers 
who are heedless of, and care nothing for him 
in any way, and the contrast is sharp and 


painful. Should he be of a proud, re- 
served, and self-contained character, this 
will not- much affect him; but with a 


gay, light-hearted, and social nature, it needs 
great watchfulness and care, or he will most 





If it were downright | 


certainly fall into questionable company. You 
can always get companions among the fre- 
quenters of public-houses, and all such like 
places.. They are always ready to be “ Hail, 
good fellow, well met!” with anybody there is 
a chance of fleecing; but you want to associate 
—to put it plainly—with the white sheep, 
then you must go through a sort of probation 
to prove yourself of the right colour before 
you are admitted into their company; whereas 
with the blacks it matters not what you are, 
they cannot be made much blacker. 

It is during this time so many young men 
are lost to the various churches, and, if for 
nothing else, the plan of giving members leav- 
ing a town a note of introduction to the resi- 
dent minister of another town to which they 
are going, as practised by some churches, 
cannot be too strongly commended, and it would 
be well if all churches acted upon this plan. 

And if there is so much danger in choosing 
of male friends, it is infinitely greater in choos- 
|ing friends of the opposite sex. As certain as 
the river runs to the ocean, so is the impulse 
of young men to seek the society of young 
women; and shut out by force of circumstances 
| from the society of the good and the virtuous— 
|for seldom can you, a stranger, get an intro- 
|duction into any household where there are 
daughters,—you are in great danger of slowly 
‘and surely drifting to the society of the 
| vicious and the impure. Society in our large 

towns is so constituted that there is no common 
|meeting-ground for the sexes, except ball- 
| roomsand places of similar resort. Roundabout 
social and domestic life is a wall, a barrier 
which you cannot break through, and—ah, 
| well! what does it matter? You look over 
the hedges and long for the apples blooming 
in private life, but cannot reach them, and so 
| pull the apples of Sodom growing outside! 
It is difficult to suggest a remedy for this 
|evil; it exists. Where is the cure? I know 








|of nothing that will bring a man unscathed 

through an ordeal like this but the restraining 

grace of God and the exertion of a strong will. 
R. T. 
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NURSES AND 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


X.. On the Nurse's Care. of herself. —| 
Nothing is more common than the total dis- | 
regard .of those measures by which a nurse 
may be enabled to sustain her arduous duties, 
without failure of her own health. When 
illmess has entered a family, we continually 
hear the loving, devoted relative who has taken 
special charge of the smaller ones, put aside | 
all entreaty to take certain needed rest. and | 
refreshment, with the exclamation, “Oh, I 
don’t care the least for myself;” and this is 
followed up by a persistent refusal to use any 
means for the preservation of her health under 


THEIR WORK. 
‘THE PROTOPLAST.” 


the patient during the interval between his 
visits, and upon this correctness of information 
his treatment greatly depends. How often the 
nurse is puzzled to reply to such questions as 
these! “ Howlongdid the patient sleep?” “What 
did he last take as nourishment?” &c.—not 
because she has been neglectful, but because 
the memory has been overtasked to keep these 
things in mind, amidst all the anxiety and 
sorrow of her heart. Surely the remedy is 
simple—to put down every particular as it 
arises, and. every direction of the physician 
immediately he has left the house. 











circumstances of extreme trial. Yet alittle wise} While the mental strain is thus rendered 
reflection would establish the truth, that theless trying, physical rest must be provided for. 
highest love would be shown in the economy of | An easy chair should be in every sick chamber, 
strength, The dear afflicted one is to be depend- | so that whenever the patient is slumbering, or 
ent on the nurse’s care, not for an hour or| quiet, needing no active service, the nurse 
day, but for weeks or months: how important | may be in a position of ease and rest. Then 
then it is for her so to husband her power as | sitting up at night in an erect posture is 
to maintain it at a maximum for that lengthened | greatly to be deprecated. There are few cases 
period of time! Surely it is folly to waste the | of illness where this is necessary, or at least 
physical energy which will be so valuable, and | for.any prolonged time. Even at the worst, 
to continue standing about when no immediate | the nurse should lie down on the floor at every 
work is wanted; or to run the risk of cold by | opportunity, to rest the muscles of the back, 
the neglect of proper wraps; or to suffer ex-|even if she is obliged to rise again in ten 
haustion for want of food, which could easily minutes. But generally, nursing can be done 
be taken at the patient’s side. There are so just as well with a small bed made up ona 
many ways of throwing away the ability to be|sofa or the ground. The latter I think prefer- 
useful. jable. If close to the bed where the sufferer 
A nurse’s care of herself is a paramount duty, sleeps, the least noise will be heard, and the 
for. without it she may break down, and be in- | nurse can be on her feet in a moment. 
capacitated for her office just at the time she) Wraps should be at hand to throw round 
is most needed. All her efforts should ‘be | her when she rises; a warm cloak is the best 
directed to the great point of keeping herself | thing, and she should sleep in stockings, if it 
in good working order. |is winter-time, to avoid the chill to naked feet. 
As the tension of memory is one of the most |The delay of putting these on when her service 
trying things to a nurse, she should keep is wanted would be quite impracticable. 
pencil and paper always near her, and write A little management of this kind will save 
down everything concerning the sick person much weariness and expenditure of strength. 
which it is her duty to remember. Whenfood| When a fire is kept up through the night, 
is taken—when it is to be given again; when (she should lie in front of it, so as to attend to 
medicine is to be administered; what portion it without wholly rising. She should arrange 
of time is spent by the patient in sleep,—and jall her bottles, cups, glasses, &c., every article 
such like particulars. To bear these all in|of food or medicine, before lying down, in 
mind, especially when racked with intense |places where she can reach them easily when 
anxiety, is almost more than any one can under- | wanted; and half her trouble will be saved if 














take without serious and hurtful strain on the 
mental powers; and yet it is not only necessary 
that every particular be attended to, so that 
neither the administration of food or medicine 
be wrongly timed, but the medical man expects 
a distinct answer to all his inquiries respecting 


she knows where to place her hand in an 
|instant on whatever she wants, without having 
to hunt about for it; disturbing also the sick 
person with noise and bustle, just when 
partially aroused from sleep. 

The fatigue of nursing demands extra sup- 
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port, and yet regular meals can scarcely be 
taken in comfort. It is well, therefore, to have 
a supply of biscuits, sponge cakes, wine, and 
eggs constantly at hand, so that the nurse may 
recruit her strength frequently with some light, 
wholesome nourishment. An egg beaten upwith 
wine goes. a great way in reviving a nurse’s 
powers when exhausted.. A few © minutes 
should be snatched every day for a thorough 
wash, or bath, if it can be at hand; this is 
essential, and, if possible, the nurse should be 
relieved for a sufficient time to procure this 
refreshment. 

Wherever it can be arranged’ that ~ the 
nurse’s place should be taken by some other 
friend or relative, she should be set free to 
take a turn in the air. Half an hour in the 
fresh sweetness of early morning will be a 
most useful tonic for the exhausted frame. 
And these remedial influences may pro- 
long her usefulness for a much greater period 
than if she allows herself to keep too closely to 
her post. In fact, help is absolutely necessary 
to the best nurse; she must be relieved from 
time to time to revive her powers. Some 
relative or friend should be able to take her 
place at intervals. The division of her labour 
is so important, that if no member of the 
family can assist her, a hired nurse should 


Why should Sarah Gamp be looked upon as 
the representative of women whose occupation 


is in itself of the most honourable which can’be _ 


undertaken, and whose faithful discharge of 
duty would make them as, much esteemed as 
they are now despised? Surely no calling is 
for the female sex more dignified and useful, 
more closely allied to the work of Him: who 
went about doing good. What a rare com- 
bination of noble qualities is required for the 
office of tending the sick, and is called into 
action by it! 

So highly do I esteem the employment of 
nursing, that I wonder that gentlewomen who 
have been reduced in circumstances do not 
adopt this as a profession, rather than teaching, 
when so many are already in the field as 
governesses and ‘schoolmistresses. Is it not 
as honourable to go out to minister to some of 
our suffering fellow-creatures in the hours of 
weakness and pain as to give lessons to the 
young, to take in boarders, to receive Indian 
children; or to use some such means to in- 
crease narrow incomes ? 

If the objection be raised that this occupation 
is not considered ladylike, I would reply, that 
when a few real ladies have had enterprise 
enough to break through conventional restraint 
and become pioneers in this way, this objection 





be obtained. However great may be the pre- 
judice against getting in a nurse, this should 
be overcome rather than allow one person to 
prolong her work of ministration, without aid, 
for any extended period. 

And, in truth, the evil exists not in having a 
hired nurse, but in giving up the patient to her 
mercy. If relatives are always at hand to 
overlook and check the nurse im any abuse of 
power, she may be of real use, even supposing 
that she cannot be trusted to act up to her 
sacred duty. The best and most conscientious 
hired nurse likes to work with and under the 
supervision of some member of the family : it 
takes from her much responsibility, and af 
kindly and considerately treated, she will often 
carry out the wishes of the relatives: most 
scrupulously. 

With due precautions and proper help, the 
earnest, loving-hearted amateur nurse may do 
her work for months together, without any 
sensible failure of health or power. 

XI. A Word to Hired Nurses.—Although 
my remarks in these pages have been ad- 
dressed to those who for love’s sake alone 
undertake the care of some sick relative or 
friend, ministering to the sufferer’s need, yet 
I cannot help adding a word to those who 
make nursing their means of livelihood. I 
would entreat them tu make an effort to remove 
the reproach which attaches to them as aclass. 








will necessarily pass away, and the employment 
will at once be elevated into a profession for well- 
educated and well-bred women. 
have seen, education, and intellect, and memory 





And as we | 


are all wanted for the formation of a good nurse, 
higher remuneration would be willingly given | 


to a higher type of nurse. There are many 
noblemen who would give any money to pro- 
cure in times of sickness some real gentle- 
woman, who, with refinement, tact, and delicacy, 
would take charge of a poor invalid, or attend 
a young family in the stages of measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet fever, or small-pox. A person 
of education, and intellect, and gentle feeling 
would be so invaluable as to make her service 
beyond praise, and yet she cannot be found, 
because the work of nursing for payment is not 
thought ladylike. The sooner the evil is done 
away the better. 

In the meantime, let hired nurses, whose 
present position is not higher than that of 
upper service, endeavour to wipe off the stigma 
which attaches to their class from unfaithful- 
ness to duty. 


Terrible are the facts which have come 
under my own observation,—one nurse coming 
| into the sick room to take sole charge of a patient 


for the night while perceptibly the worse for 
liquor; another taking advantage of the un- 
consciousness of delirium to neglect or ill-use 
the sufferer. A friend of mine,in a long and 
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eventually fatal illness, had, I think, at least a| trial, and who is to be seen with tearless eyes 
dozen nurses in succession, all of whom had to} and peaceful smile going about her accepted 
be sent away, from incompetency or neglect. |work—it is the nurse! She has no ‘time to 
I believe drink is the cause of much of this}brood over the beloved one’s danger, her 
degeneracy on the part of hired nurses. It is| thoughts are filled up with the duties of her 
a mistake to suppose that such a quantity of| blessed office; and as hour by hour the 
ale and spirits is necessary to sustain the | dependence of her helpless charge upon her 
strength in nursing. One of the best nurses |seems to bind her to him with new links of 
that I have known told me she took nothing | union, she feels that, at least for her, the time 
stronger than tea, and she had very trying | of sickness is not one of unmixed sorrow. Oh 
work to perform. . These things are greatly a|the intense happiness of seeing her efforts 
matter of habit, those who are accustomed to | successful in alleviating pain, removing rest- 
drink water ordinarily do not need anything | lessness, bringing sleep to the weary eyes! 
more while nursing. At the same time Iam not | How proud she is when she has persuaded the 
speaking against the moderate useof stimulants, | patient to swallow his medicine or to take 
but the abuse of them. Let the point of excite-| some refreshing food! How thankfully she 
ment, however slight, be once reached, and the | watches the colour return to the cheek and the 
nurse is totally unfit for her office. brightness to the eye, as day by day he rallies 
Oh that I could persuade those who have /|from disease! There is indeed a present re- 
adopted the care of the sick as a means of|compence for all her care. 
obtaining an honest living to do their work| And if death comes between her and the 
“as unto the Lord, and not unto men’! I/|dear one she has tended, is it nothing to her 
have known some blessed exceptions to the | that the last words have been spoken in her 
general unfaithfulness of this class, and these | ears, that the last looks of love have been met 
have worked under the eye of their Master,|by her answering gaze? Is it no relief under 
Jesus. Let these instances be multiplied, and | the agony of bereavement to feel that with her 
the world will soon cease to regard a “hired | own hands she has given the refreshing draught, 
nurse” with dislike and contempt. Some/|wiped the moisture from the contracted brow, 
blunders may still be made, through ignorance |and raised the dying head from. its pillow? 
in those who have had little education; but | Will it not remain as a memory of everlasting 
let them show more gentleness, tenderness,|sweetness that all mitigation of suffering, 
and devotion to their work, more patience | support in weakness, and consolation in the 
under their many trials, and they will soon be | sorrow of the parting, have been associated with 
counted worthy of their hightrust. The friends | her tenderness, helpful service, and strength of 
of the sick will value them, and approve their|mind? God has provided a rich reward for 
ministry; the sufferer will bless them for their |the true-hearted nurse; whether the patient 
conscientious service, and the Lord will honour | recovers through her instrumentality, or sinks 
each individual in the band of faithful ones with | under the pressure of incurable disease, she 
the blessed announcement, “She hath done| will never have cause to regret. her work and 
what she could.” labour of love. A present comfort in her 
XII. On the Reward of Ministration to the| ministry, during the period of sickness, and 
Sick.—* Why should the king recompense it | soothing recollection of her past nearness to 
me with such a reward?” Many a one has |the beloved one when disease has given place 
asked Barzillai’s question while giving herself! to recovery or removal—these are the nurse's 
to the work of tending some poor sufferer. | rightful privileges. God pays her her wages. 
Such areward! Yes, there is a peculiar bless-| And then, if the sufferer be a member of 
ing which seems connected with the act of|Christ’s living Church, the Head will recognise 
ministration to those whom God has smitten | the help and service rendered to a part of his 
mystic body, and, sooner or later, words like 
these will be spoken in the ears of the faithful 
nurse,-— J was sick,and thou didst visit Me.’’ 














with disease and pain. 
When illness enters a family, there is just 
one member of it who is lifted up above the 
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TO A WIFE. 


I REMEMBER the day of our marriage, 
Ten years ago, darling, to-day ; 
I remember that hour in the carriage 
When we hastened together away. 
Behind was the winning and wooing, 
Before was the future of bliss ; 
And after its promise pursuing, 
We started pursuit with a kiss. 


Oh beautiful! trembling and blushing 
To find yourself changed to a wife; 
And I in a rapturous flushing 
Was calling you mine for my life. 
The light of that day is still shedding 
Itself into smilings and tears ; 
For never a happier wedding 
Was gateway to happier years. 


A rose on a lily was sleeping 
In the bloom on your delicate face, 

And your full heart of laughter was leaping 
In sparklings of tenderest grace. 

1 thought you the sweetest of maidens 
That ever had haunted a dream ; 

Your voice was an exquisite cadence, 
Your glance was an exquisite beam. 


Ten years ago, dearest, this morning! 
And the years have exerted their art 
To brush and to dim the adorning 
Which first made you queen in my heart. 
There is less of the rose in the rosy, 
And less of the fair in the fair ; 
For beauty is only a posy 
To wear—and it withers in wear. 


There is less of the rose and the lily 
Whose leaves are beginning to fall; 

And once I conceived (and how silly !) 
That the rose and the lily were all, 





But the beauty has bloomed in the woman, 
And the woman has deepened the wife ; 
The houri has passed into human, 
And love is translated in life. 


For an inner myself is created, 
To look on an inner in you ; 
And these higher ourselves have been mated 
And wedded, and yet they still woo. 
I love you no more for a colour, 
Or the glow and the glitter of youth; 
But fairer; and grander, and fuller, 
I love you for pureness and truth. 


And even your girlhood of graces 
To a newer existence have come, 
For they shine on the tender wee faces 
That shine in our dear sunlit home. 
O woman, apparelled in beauty, 
To freshen the rounds of my life! 
O loyal to me and to duty, 
Ennobling the office of wife ! 


I cannot declare what a sorrow 
Comes stealing like cold on my heart, 
To think of some dreary to-morrow, 
When you and I, darling, must part ; 
When one will be silently sleeping 
Far under impassable loam, 
And one with the children be weeping 
In a desolate, desolate home. 


I cannot declare how the sadness 
- Is dawned from my spirit away, 
By the thought of an ultimate gladness, 
And the hope of a heavenly day. 
For darkness and distance may sever 
’ The heart from the heart, but our love 
Is more than our hearts, and for ever 
Will mingle its raptures above. 
WADE ROBINSON, 





DARE TO BE WISE. 
By FRANC MARI, Author of ‘‘Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—REPENTANCE. 


happiness filled her mind; but on reaching 
|Marion’s she was recalled from her world of 


Victoria GRENFELL’s generous resolve made/fancies. Mrs. Hellier was neither sentimental 
her feel unusually light-hearted, and brought} nor romantic. Like her father, she was mat- 


an unaccustomed sense of self-satisfaction. 


ter-of-fact, and seldom cared to look beyond 


The image of Alban was before her as she/ the passing events of the day. This morning 
wended her way through Rabbit Scrubs to-/she was employed in preparing and packing 
wards Mr. Hellier’s house to give Mrs. Gren- | little Willie’s things for him to take to school. 
fell’s message to her sister, and a dream of! Owing to some difficulty about placing the 
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child with the clergyman Mr. Hellier had 
thought of at Brighton, Willie was to become 
a pupil of Mr. Ackland, of Luckfirdolm, whither 
Mr. Hellier had arranged to take him the day 
after that of which we are speaking. Mrs. 
Hellier was taking unusual interest in the 
disposal of the contents of Willie’s boxes, as 
she chose to assert her authority in contra- 
distinction to that of the trustworthy nurse, 
to whom Willie had, more than once, shown 
an inclination to refer rather than to his 
mamma. Mrs. Hellier said she felt herself re- 
sponsible for Willie’s outfit, and, therefore, 
notwithstanding nurse’s far greater insight 
into the state of his wardrobe, msisted upon 
giving orders concerning the slightest details, 
and upon having her orders obeyed to the 
letter. 

Mrs. White, the nurse, had spent many 
days in working for her little charge, and 
would have been well pleased had the entire 
packing been left to her management; but she 
was too sensible to quarrel with her mistress, 
and, for the sake of peace, was content to do 
her peremptory bidding, and to bear much 
fault-finding as well. 

The task of packing was about half accom- 
plished when Victoria arrived. Then Mrs. 
-Hellier, forgetting her duty towards Willie’s 
boxes in the wish to see her sister, went 
down-stairs, leaving with nurse instructions 
to finish packing them. Having delivered 
her mother’s invitation to Marion to spend 
the ensuing day at the Priory, Victoria told 
her sister of Mrs. Filmer’s will and her own 
good fortune. This communication filled Mrs. 
Hellier with surprise not unmingled with 
envy. 

“Some people are always fortunate,” she 
observed, with a sigh. “ You are the last 
person one would have expected to come into 
a fortune. Anybody would have thought Mrs. 
Filmer would leave her money equally divided 
among her relations ; but people are so very 
queer and uncertain. Now, of all our family 
you are the last that needed her money.” 

“Marion!” exclaimed Victoria, “I think I 
was the only one who wanted it at all.” 

“ What can you want with it, living happily 
at home? I’m sure I should be glad enough 
to have a hundred a-year of my own; then 
William would not be so particular and for 
ever worrying me about the accounts. And 
poor Rachel, too, just think what a boon a 
legacy would he to her, ruined as her husband 
is.” 


Victoria made no reply, and Marion ran on 
in the same strain till she broke off with the 
pointed question, “What are you going to do 
with your money?” 








Victoria had no intention of confiding her 
scheme to Marion’s safe keeping, but the 
question took her so much by surprise that 
without consideration she made the candid 
answer, “I am going to give it to Alban 
Eden.” 

An expression of intense surprise on the 
face of Marion gave way to a burst of incredu- 
lous merriment. “ What do you mean? ”’ she 
asked, when the sight of Victoria’s grave face 
subdued her amusement. 

Victoria explained what she meant, and 
Marion made candid comments. 

“You are going to do a most absurd and 
foolish thing—a thing you will regret all your 
life. You surely have not thought over your 
wild scheme.” 

“T have well thought it over, and papa has 
given his consent.” 

This admission drew forth more remarks 
from Marion, who protested and expostulated 
till Victoria rose to leave her in displeasure. 

“ You have noright to speak against Alban,” 
she said. 

“T did not mean to speak against him,” 
said Marion, apologetically, “I only wanted to 
save you from doing a mad act. All I say is, 
don’t be in a hurry to throw away your fortune 
on Alban Eden, or, at any rate, wait till he 
asks for it. Sit down, Tory; I want you to 
tell me about Tom. Has anything been heard 
of him ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Victoria. “I am afraid 
papa is beginning to feel his absence very 
much.” 

“Papa will take care not to be so hasty 
another time, I should think.” 

“T do not consider papa was to blame,” said 
Victoria. 

“You never think anybody is to blame for 
anything,” replied Marion, testily; “except 
myself, whenever I speak.” 

“T think you speak very much at random 
very often,’ said Victoria, in a tone whose 
gentleness did not prevent Marion taking dire 
offence. 

“You never come to see me without finding 
fanlt,’’ she exclaimed. ‘“ You are a thousand 
times worse than William. He only finds 
fault on principle, but you find fault just for 
the sake of finding fault. I’ve no patience 
with you, Tory.” 

“T wish I could mend faults instead of 
finding fault, Marion,” Victoria replied thought- 
fully. “I must really go home now. Will 
you call Willie? I should like to say good- 
bye to the child before he goes to school.” 
When Victoria was gone, Marion once again 
turned her attention to Willie’s boxes, and at 
length everything was satisfactorily packed. 
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“Wait till he asks for it;” these words 
rang in Marion’s ears as she walked home 
from Marion’s ; they haunted her during lun- 
cheon; they still pursued her when, in her 
room, she opened her desk to write the letter 
to which her father had given his consent. 

But with her pen in her hand Victoria 
paused. Was it the mocking way in which 
Marion had laughed when she said the words, 
or was it the sense of the words which made 
them so remembered? Unanswered, the ques- 
tion was thrust aside. The letter should be 
written, and the subject commented upon after- 
wards. And thus the letter was dated. But 
at the next word Victoria again paused, unde- 
cided as to what it should be. Was the formal 
Mr. Eden to be used, or the more familiar 
name of Alban? In years gone by, his name 
had fallen as naturally from her lips as hers 
from his. Now, however, circumstances were 
changed. As a lover who himself had resigned 
his pretensions, as a friend unacknowledged 
by Mr. Grenfell, Victoria had no right to 
address him by any but the most distant title 
which might be applied. And haying come 
to this conclusion, the young lady paused to 
consider what to write next. What she had to 
say seemed plain enough, but how to say it did 
not appear so clear. She must, she thought, 
begin with an excuse for writing at all. Alban 
would be surprised at receiving a letter from 
her; he might be offended. Victoria started 
at the word. Offended! No; he could not be 
offended. He would have to answer the letter, 
and he might feel puzzled what answer to 
make. The answer of reconciliation which 
Victoria expected might not be given, and any 
other would be fatal to her peace. But if 
given, what would be her feelings? How 
should she know that it was not given because 
it was asked for, and not because it was Alban’s 
unbiassed wish to give it P 

From the difficulty of beginning the letter 
Victoria had wandered on to far greater diffi- 
culties, which were only to be solved by a 
fierce struggle between impulse and duty. 

Gradually came the conviction that her duty 
was to endure, that her affection could best de- 
clare itself by patient faithfulness ; and with it 
the more startling perception that the step she 
had so nearly taken would be a false step 
which she could never retrace. 

With a resolve far more steady and heroic 
than that-with which Victoria Grenfell opened 
her desk she now closed it. For some mo- 
ments she held her hands before her face, to 
hide, as it were, a world of sorrow from her 
sight; then she took up a note-book, from 
which she read the following extracts; the 
first from the greatest work of the greatest 


French novelist; the other from an unim- 
posing volume of an English divine :— 

“It is a terrible thing to be happy! How 
satisfied people are! how sufficient they find 
it! how, when possessed of the false object of 
life, Happiness, they forget the true one, Duty,” 

“The pupil is dilated at night, and eventu- 
ally finds light in it, in the same way as the 
soul is dilated in misfortune and eventually 
finds God in it. , 

“ Sorrow, however deep, has its solaces and 
its compensations. Whatever it be, it is of 
the nature of sorrow to bring a man nearer to 
truth, nearer to reality, nearer, therefore, to 
hope. A man in sorrow is all the nearer to 
the Man of Sorrows. I know too well that 
he may be in sorrow and yet miss Him. 
Sorrow of itself brings no man to Christ. 
There is a ‘sorrow of the world, St. Paul 
says, which ‘worketh death,’ as well as a 
godly sorrow,’ which ‘worketh repentance 
unto salvation.’ Still, in itself, sorrow is a 
favourable condition for the soul’s health. A 
man who turns not to Christ in sorrow, would 
still less turn to Christ in gladness. He is the 
nearer to Christ for it, though he may not— 
if he will not—reach Christ th rough it. 

And sorrow makes a man more useful. It gives 
him a new experience and a new sympathy.” 

After reading this Victoria wrote the follow- 
ing :—‘ There seem to be two phases of hap- 
piness which a Christian may enjoy —one 
caused by outward circumstances, the other 
arising from the state of the heart. Outward 
happiness may be denied to many ; but inward 
happiness is surely denied to none. And this 
inward happiness is true happiness. Without 
it all other happiness is false: for though com- 
plete in itself, nought else is complete without 
it. 

“May we both experience this happiness, 
which can only come to us as believers in 
Jesus. May we both find God in our trouble. 
May it make me more useful. May we both 
be thankful that we have hope for our future 
here and in heaven.” 

Mr. Hellier, meanwhile, had taken his little 
boy to school, and having commended him to 
the care and kindness of Rachel and Hugh 
returned by the next morning’s first train for 
London. 

He was scarcely less sorrowful than Willie 
at the separation. He loved his child with a 
love more tender and warm than many would 
have thought his exclusive nature capable of; 
and he now felt much solicitude as to his 
happiness and well-being in his new position 
in a boys’ school. He resolved to visit him at 
the school on the earliest occasion that he 





could again spare a day from the bank. Then 
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Mr. Hellier’s thoughts reverted to his wife. 
Her fair face rose up before him with the 
reproving look it so often wore, and he wished 
she were then at his side. 

“T shall not go to Luckfirdolm again with- 
out her,”’ he mentally exclaimed; and then he 
took out a pocket-book and, with a pencil, 
began a farewell letter to Willie, intending to 
post it at the next station. 

But before he had finished it a strange 
drowsiness came over him. He drew the 
curtain across the carriage window, to shut 
out the warm spring sun which streamed in 
upon him; he took up the paper to arouse 
himself by reading the latest news, but instead 
of reading his eyes closed; a weight seemed 
laid on his chest; his heart beat in rapid and 
intermitting palpitations. 

The train bore him on through the lowlands 
of Suffolk, through the rich pasture lands of 
Norfolk ; over the wooded hills and shady val- 
leys of Hertfordshire; and across the cowslip- 
decked marshes of Essex, only stopping once 
before reaching busy London, when porters 
flung open the carriage doors as a signal for 
all travellers to alight. 

The porter who opened the door of the car- 
riage where Mr. Hellier sat kept his hand on 
the handle while he inquired whether he could 
do anything for him. Something in the travel- 
ler’s face made the man uneasy about him. 

“Call a cab,” said Mr. Hellier, speaking 
with evident difficulty. 

The porter did so, and turned to take Mr. 
Hellier’s bag from him. He carfied it to the 
cab, and Mr. Hellier followed with a tottering 
step, which the porter did not fail to observe. 
“Something ails this here gent,” he said to 
himself; adding aloud, “'There’s a fire in the 
waiting-room, sir.” 

Mr. Hellier shook his head, and replied that 
he was in a hurry to catch a train at another 
terminus. He was, indeed, feeling far from 
well, and determined to lose no time in reach- 
ing home ; besides which, he had told Marion 
before leaving home that he should probably 
return by the 3.40 train from London, and 
Mr. Hellier always tried to avoid breaking his 
word. 

As the time at which the train was due at 
Bircham drew near, Mrs. Hellier, accompanied 
by Victoria, who had been spending some 
hours with her, walked towards the station to 
meet her husband. The train being late, they 
reached the station before it was in sight, and 
sooner than sit in the waiting-room, they 
entered a field and rested on the step of a 
stile. 

Mrs. Hellier was generally at no loss for a 
subject for conversation. The events of every 


grievances and wished-for remedies were with 
her manifold enough to supply an amount of 
| talk which often wearied the listener before it 
| wearied the speaker. 

| During the walk, Victoria had listened to a 
long list of complaints which, as they entered 
| the field, came to a climax in the aspiration, 
“T wish we kept a carriage! ” 

| “T daresay you would not be so well off with 
a carriage,” replied Victoria, in rather an absent 
|tone. “ You would probably have to save in 
| other ways.” 

“No, we should not,” exclaimed Marion, 
pettishly. “I declare, Victoria, I never make 
an observation but what you begin to moralize 
upon it. I wish you would not. I should 
like to know who else of William’s means and 
position does not keep a carriage, or at least a 
pony carriage for his wife. The fact is, William 
does not care for a carriage himself, and so he 
thinks no one else does. He never cares to 
move out except to trudge away to the bank.” 

“T have no doubt he would give you a car- 
riage if he could.” 

“That is all nonsense; he could give me a 
carriage now if he chose. Why, he almost 
promised Willie the other day that he should 
learn riding in the Midsummer holidays, 
and of course that meant that he should 
keep a pony for him. I wish he was as 
anxious to please me as he is to please that 
child.” 

“T should think he was much more anxious 
to please you,” said Victoria, warmly. “I am 
sure he seems to be.” 

“That is just where it is; he seems to please 
me, and all the time he makes me do just what 
he chooses,”’ replied Marion, with a pout. 

“ Marion,” said Victoria, gently; “I don’t 
think you ought to speak so of your good 
husband. I don’t think you value him as you 
might. Think how forbearing he is, and how 
forgiving.” 

“T know that,” said Marion, somewhat rue- 
fully. “ William has a naturally even temper. 
I can see his good points; and I’m sure I 
value him very—very much.” 

Mrs. Hellier spoke thoughtfully as well as 
ruefully, and went off into an affectionate re- 
gretful mood as she exclaimed, “I wish he 
would come! I hope nothing has happened to 
the train.” 

The tones of the bell from the station seemed 
a satisfactory answer to Mrs. Hellier’s remark, 
and in a few minutes the arrival of the train 
itself proved its safety. 

“ We won’t go into the station,”’ said Marion, 
as she rose to leave the field. “ We'll let 
William think we have not met him till he 


| day formed an ample theme; while imaginary 
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comes out of the station. There goes old 
Roger Wiles.” 

Mr. Wiles touched his hat respectfully to 
the daughters of the late incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s, for whom he had officiated as clerk, 


struck and absorbed, except the guard, who 
having with difficulty closed the door of the 
carriage, roughly bade everybody keep clear 
of the train, waved his hand as a signal of 
“ready,” and sprang into his compartment as 


and passed on to the station whither he was | the train moved off. 


bound to make certain inquiries. 


Almost faint with anxiety and suspense, 


As he entered the station the people who | Marion approached the crowd, and still unable 


had come by the train began to leave it, and 
the drivers of the flys which had come in the 
hope of being hired, the conductor of the 
“ Bircham ’bus,”’ the private servants and pub- | 
lic officials, were busied in removing luggage. 
One by one the passengers poured forth from | 
the single doorway allowed to be opened for 
their ingress or egress; some inclined to be | 
talkative, others silent; some jovial, others | 
taciturn. 

“What is the use of one door for fifty 
people?” a testy old gentleman is heard to 
inquire, as he places himself exactly in the | 
middle of the doorway to the exclusion of | 
everybody else. 

“Pass on, sir,” says the ticket collector, 


civilly, without noticing the old gentleman’s | 


practical question. 
“There ought to be two doors at the least,” 
persists the aggrieved traveller. “I shall 


| to distinguish the object of their attention, 


begged a porter to tell her what was the 
matter. 

Old Roger Wiles, who was standing nearer 
|the centre than many of the others, heard the 
plaintive inquiry, and made his way through 

| those who thronged around him to answer it. 

“Come to the waiting-room, dear lady,’’ he 
| said, softly; “your husband has been taken ill.” 

| Tet me see him,” cried Marion, in a wild 
peers to reach her husband. “ William! 
William! speak to me.” 

But no answer came; and old Roger, in his 

| warm-hearted sympathy, laid his hand on Mrs. 
| Hellier’ s wrist and drew her away from the 
| awe-struck group. 

“Let me see him,” said Marion, defiantly 
resisting the old man’s authority ; “no one has 
aright to keep me from my husband.” Scarcely 
knowing what she said, or what she did, 





write to the company and report the state |she thrust herself between those who stood 
affairs are in here.” And then a porter, who | thronging together. 

has been listening to the old gentleman’s com-| Then the crowd, gathering from her words 
plaint, in a tone more humorous than respect- /and her agitation the deep concern she had in 
ful, offers to take him round to another door | the matter, parted to make room for her, and 

















after he has given up his ticket—a ee ove] 
which had the effect of causing the offended | 
worthy to walk on, and of allowing others to do | 
the same. 

Marion and Victoria watched all this from | 
the spot where they stood; but yet they did 
not see Mr. Hellier. 

“William must have lost the train,” ex- 
claimed Marion, leading the way towards the 
platform, that she might ascertain whether her 
husband were there. 

As she and her sister entered the doorway 
which had drawn forth so many comments, and 


through which most of the passengers had by | 


this time passed out of the station, they noticed 
a porter beckon to another. 

“We want your help here, Sam,” the man 
said ; “a passenger has been taken ill.” 

“Been taken ill!”’ repeated Marion. “It | 
can’t be William.” She hurried to the plat- | 
form, and there saw a group of porters and 
several gentlemen standing round the door of 
a first-class carriage. Fear and uncertainty 
were written on all faces, while, as Marion 
gathered from their movements, two or three 
strong men lifted something —somebody—from 
the carriage. The whole group seemed awe- 


revealed to her sight her husband, stretched, 

| pale and motionless, on the cold stones. His 
| head rested against the knee of a young doctor, 

who had left the train to render him assistance, 
and his face was turned in the direction of 
‘Marion, but it gave no sign of recognition ; it 
gave no sign of life. 

To Victoria’s less excited mind the sight at 
once conveyed the awful truth that Mr. Hellier 
was dead; but Marion perceived nothing but 
what the simple language of old Roger had 
told her. 

“ Her husband had been taken ill; he was 
too ill to speak to her. Did nobody see that ? 
| Would one of the porters kindly engage a fly 
that Mr. Hellier might be taken home at 
once ? ” 

In agonized bewilderment Victoria heard 
| Marion speak. She knew not what comfort to 
offer, or what course to pursue, and in her 
doubt and perplexity she turned to seek counsel 
of Roger Wiles. 

“ Perhaps my father had better be sent for,” 
she whispered, in a voice not too low to reach 
the ear of Marion, who turned upon her and 
hastily exclaimed,— 





“T wish you wouldn't say such foolish 
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things. We don’t want_papa here. Let us 
get home, and send for Dr. Manor. Is a fly 
ready ?” 

A murmur ran through the crowd: “She 
doesn’t believe it, poor lady. There’s no doc- 
tor that will do him any good.” 

“Dr. Manor will,’ said Marion, with an ex- 
citement which was evidently unnatural. “Dr. 
Manor is very clever.” 

The young surgeon, who had not yet deserted 
his post, looked up at Mrs. Hellier, and with 
an expression of utter hopelessness shook his 
head. 

“Mr. Hellier shall be carried home at once 
if you will come away,” said Mr. Wiles. 

In a newly roused agony Marion clasped his 
arm between her hands. “Is he dead?” she 
whispered ; and without waiting for the reply, 
she knelt beside herhusband. “Speak to me, 
William—my own husband! [I'll never say a 
cross, unjust word to you again! Speak, 
William!” 

She caught up his cold hand, and as she 
did so a shudder passed over her, and she fell 
fainting to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—-ALONE. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Hellier was a crush- 
ing blow to Marion. For days she lay in a 
kind of stupor, which was sometimes broken by 
moments of wild bursts cf grief, and more 
seldom by times of thought and reflection. 

Alas! this great and terrible sorrow made 
the poor widow realize the true nature of 
death; but it did not reveal the true nature of 
a future state, when the soul shall be absorbed 
in the contemplation of Him who is “ altogether 
lovely,” in “ whose presence is fulness of joy,” 
when it shall “serve Him day and night in 
His temple.” 

After a time the remembrance of the father- 
less child, whom her own unloving counsel had 
banished from home, forced itself upon her 
thoughts. It brought fresh pain. In return- 
ing from that journey the father had died. If 
he had not undertaken it the spasm of the 
heart which, said Dr. Manor, had been the 
cause of death, might not have occurred. Qh, 
never, never again, the sufferer moaned, would 
she wish an evil wish, or harbour an uncharit- 
able desire. The retribution she deserved had 
come; and now it was too late for repentance. 

But was it too late to make restitution ? 

As the idea occurred, Marion felt that she 
might at least try to make restitution to the 
child now left to her care, by offering him 
sympathy; and with this thought came the 
resolve that she would do so, that she would 
do even more, in devoting every interest and 


action to the child’s good. Marion was begin- 
ning to learn that in the deepest affliction 
there is ever a duty for the mourner to per- 
form, and that in this may lie some future 
consolation, 

So, about a week after the funeral, Marion, 
for the first time since her husband’s death, 
took up her pen to write to Rachel, and ask 
her whether she would grant her a temporary 
home at her house, that she might see Willie. 

Rachel, for many reasons, was glad to re- 
ceive this letter, which she answered by return 
of post, saying she should be ready to welcome 
her sister at any time she might arrive. 
Rachel gave this cordial assent to Marion’s 
plan for the sake of Willie: she herself rather 
dreaded encountering the grief and depres- 
sion from which she knew Marion to be suffer- 
ing; but she hoped the presence of his step- 
mother might cheer the lonely child, whom 
the loss of his father seemed to have stricken 
with a sorrow too great for him to bear. 

Mr. Hastings had broken the news to him 
on the afternoon of the day on which it reached 
Luckfirdolm, as he walked with him to his 
house; for Mr. Ackland, who was distressed 
beyond measure at the sad event, had begged 
Mr. Hastings to take the child home to his 
wife, that she might comfort him; so Mr. 
Hastings took the child with him, and by the 
way told him that he was fatherless. Gently 
and tenderly as he broke the sad tidings, they 
fell with cruel harshness on the child’s heart ; 
they made his pulses for an instant stand still 
for pain and suspense, and then convulsed his 
little frame with sobs such as Hugh had never 
before known the bosom of a child to be capable 
of producing. With silent sympathy Hugh lifted 
the child in his arms and carried him the rest 
of the way, and then into the drawing-room, 
where Rachel sat. 

“Poor child!” said Rachel, taking Willie’s 
hand, and smoothing his hair from his burning 
forehead, as her husband, with him still in his 
arms, took a chair; and then, overcome at 
the sight of Willie’s grief, and the thought of 
Marion’s, Rachel covered her face with her 
hands to hide her own tears. The movement 
attracted the notice of Willie, who stretched 
out his arms towards her aud sobbed. “Are 
you sorry, too? Oh, yes,” he continued, “I 
know why you are sorry—because your little 
baby is there too. They are both together, 
and J am left alone.” 

“ You will go some day, Willie,” said Rachel, 
gently. 

“T want to go now—I want to go now,” 
sobbed the child. “Oh, Mr. Hastings, why 
can’t I die too!” 

“ Hush, Willie,” said Mr. Hastings, at his 
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wits’ end to know what comfort to offer. 
“Don’t you know that everybody is put into 
the world to do some good. We must not 
wish to rest till our work is done.” 

“Papa has died before his work was done,” 
replied Willie. “He had not taught me half 
—he—oh, why did he die while I am a little 
boy? There’s no one left to take care of me.” 

Both Hugh’s and Rachel’s thoughts reverted 
to Marion, though neither mentioned her name. 
Rachel, on the contrary, accepting the words 
in their literal meaning, put her arms about 
the child, and said she would take care of him, 
and that he should stay at her house as long 
as he liked. “And you won’t send me home 
for the holidays?’” Willie asked, clinging to 
Rachel in return. 

Rachel turned to Hugh to learn what answer 
she should make, and then, seeing his grave 
look, gently told the child that they would not, 
at that time, make plans for the future. 

Unlike other children, Willie did not throw 
off his sorrow, nor forget it in boyish games 
and pursuits: he so shrank from rejoining his 
school-fellows, that Mr. Hastings thought it 
better not to force him to resume his studies, 
and Mr. Ackland resigned the management of 
the child into his hands. 

On the following half-holiday Mr. Ackland 
again walked over to see his little pupil, and 
this time brought a set of draughtsmen along 
with him, and spent an hour and a half in 
trying to teach Willie to beat him in the game. 
Yet all Mr. Ackland’s kind devices for the 
child’s amusement (and they speedily extended 
beyond draughts) failed to bring back his 
elasticity of mind or spirits. Rachel hoped a 
visit from her sister might have a brighter 
effect, so it was with much satisfaction that 
she unfolded to Willie the plan which she 
imagined would afford him pleasure. At the 
mention of his stepmother’s name, however, 
Willie burst into tears, which now seemed ever 
ready to flow, and, clinging to Rachel, begged 
her not to let his mamma come. 

“But it will do her good to come to the 
sea-side,” replied Rachel, gently. “Besides, 
mamma wants to see you, dear.” 

“ Mamma doesn’t want to see me,” cried the 
child, nestling up to Rachel. “She made poor 
papa send me to school because she did not 
like him to teach me.” 

“ Willie,” exclaimed Rachel, in distress at 
the accusation so freely spoken, “you must 
not talk like that of mamma, especially when 
she is in trouble and sorrow. Who put such 
ideas as these into your head? Did your 
nurse ever say such things ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Willie; “nurse never said 
so, and she always scolded me when I said 








that I knew mamma wanted to send me 
away.” 

“She wished it for your good,” suggested 
Rachel. 

“But it wasn’t for my good to be taken 
from papa,” said Willie, beginning to weep 
bitterly at the mention of his father’s name. 
“He would have taught me till I grew te be a 
great boy if I had not come to school.” 

“But, Willie, you liked the idea of coming 
to school at first.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like school now. I did 
not know what it was like before. Idon’'t like 
the boys. Oh, aunt Rachel, don’t let me ever 
go back to them again.” 

“ Most likely your mamma will want to take 
you back with her.” 

“Mamma!” repeated Willie. “Oh, I would 
rather stay here—let me stay with you.” 

“Willie,” said Rachel, gently, “don’t you 
think your dear papa would wish you to try to 
be a comfort tv your mamma ?” 

“T don’t think I could be a comfort to her,” 
Willie replied, looking up through his tears. 

“You might, at least, try to be.” 

Willie nestled closer to Rachel, and, hiding 
his face in the folds of her dress, whispered, 
“T will try. I told my dear, dear papa, the 
last night we spent at home, that I would try 
to love her—and I will try.” 

Rachel bent down her face, and her cheek 
rested against the roughened curls which had 
strayed over the child’s forehead, as she ten- 
derly kissed him. 

Marion determined on starting for Little 
Ham (such was the name of the tiny village, in 
which Mr. Hastings’s house was the most im- 
posing object) the day after receiving Rachel’s 
letter; and, having inforn-ed nurse of her in- 
tention, bade her pack all that was necessary 
for her to take for a visit of some weeks. 

Mrs. White did her mistress’s bidding with 
an anxious heart. She hoped Mrs. Hellier 
might intend taking her as her attendant, for 
she yearned to be near her little nursling in 
his sorrow. No such idea, however, entered 
Marion’s mind, or, if it came there, it was as 
quickly dispelled. She had resolved to recon- 
cile her husband’s child to herself, to gain from 
him the affection which, she knew full well, 
might have been hers long ago. 

Of the child’s fear of and antipathy to her- 
self she knew nothing; nor did she guess that 
he, like herself, had made a resolve to perform 
a high, a noble duty: but she was fully aware 
of the influence which the faithfal servant had 
with him, and did not choose that her presence 
should prove either a help or a hindrance to 
her plan. Marion was, even in the midst of 
her bitter grief, too proud to own, even to 
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herself, a jealousy which she was not strong 
enough to throw off. She made plausible 
excuses for travelling alone, which, however, 
Mr. Grenfell, who now felt it his duty to care 
for his daughter’s well-being, neither appre- 
ciated nor believed. “If you don’t choose to 
take a servant, I shall run with you 
myself, Marion,” he said; at which Marion fell 
to crying, and replied that, having been her 
own mistress for more than a year, with a 
husband who never crossed her slightest wish, 
she supposed she might avoid giving her sister 


down 


the unnecessary trouble of providing for a 
servant as well as herself, if she wished. 

Mr. Grenfell said that he had always in- 
tcaded to go to see Rachel’s new home as soon 
as she was settled in it, and that, whether he 
went with Marion or not, he should go down 
to Ham within a week. 

And under this pretext it was finally ar- 
ranged that Mr. Grenfell should travel with 
his daughter on the day she proposed. 

Marion had, more than once during the 
journey, ample cause for thankfulness that he 
had carried the point, for his presence saved 
her from giving way to the helpless dejection 
to which she felt prone, while his kind man- 
agement prevented many an inconvenience to 
which she would otherwise have been exposed. 

But, for the sake of justice in our record, we 
feel bound to state that, while Mr. Grenfell 
daughter from much _ necessary 
trouble, he gave himself an equal amount of 


saved his 
unnecessary trouble. Twice, for instance, did 
he seat himself and Marion in a wrong carriage, 
for the sake of avoiding a few words of inquiry 
as to which was the right one; and they both 
quitted the train, with all their accompanying 
goods and chattels, at the Great Ham junction, 
instead of the Great Ham station, entirely be- 
cause Mr. Grenfell preferred to trust to his 


own imagination rather than to the porter’s | 


distinct But as Mr. Grenfell dis- 
covered the mistake before it was too late for 
the angry guard to stop the train that they 
might re-enter it, our travellers reached tesir 
destiny in due time. 

Willie Hellier was standing at the garden 


statement. 


gate when the fly which conveyed them came | 


in sight. He had been watching there for 
more than half an hour, determined that the 
forced welcome he had in store for his step- 
mother should be offered as soon as might be. 
Rachel watched for her guests from the draw- 
ing-room window; and she also watched the 
movements of Willie. He was nervous and 
excited; yet there was no sign of pleasure in 
his attitude; there was no show of grief in his 
countenance. Rachel was perplexed; for she 
could not believe that the child was, thus 


early, learning a lesson of resignation, and 
that the resolve which he had taken was more 


present with him than the remembrance of 


woe or the hope of comfort. 

As the fly stopped at the gate, Willie opened 
it. He gave one glance behind him, as though 
to entreat Rachel’s presence, and then went 
towards the carriage to meet his stepmother. 

“ How d’ye do, my little man?” was heard 
in the genial tones of Mr. Grenfell’s voice, as 
his head emerged from the window, in an en- 
deavour to find the outside handle of the door. 

“Quite well, thank you,” said Willie; and 
then Marion stepped from the carriage. She 
threw back her deep crape veil as she did so, 
and Willie put up his face to be kissed. With 
a stifled sob, Marion gave him this sign of 
welcome, and then, not daring to trust herself 
to speak to him, passed on to the house, where 
Rachel stood ready with an affectionate greet- 


ing. Willie looked after her with a heavy 
heart. There was that in her demeanour which 


chilled him. He mistook her sorrowful gait 
for a proud bearing; her self-control for cold- 
ness; and, having watched her led into the 
hall by Rachel, he ran away into a meadow at 
the back of the house, and sat down in the 
“ Ah, his mamma 
was not glad to see him,” was his sad thought. 
*“ All his good resolutions were of no use; his 
mamma would never love him.” 

Willie was disturbed in his reverie by the 
When the first 
words of greeting between Rachel and herself 
were over, she had turned to speak to Willie, 
and, not finding him at her side, had lost no 
time in seeking him, where Rachel rightly 
guessed him to be. 

“Why did you run away from me?” Marion 
asked, as she seated herself on the grass beside 


shade of some trees to cry. 


approach of Marion herself. 





| 





the child. 

Finding she waited for an answer, Willie 
truthfully replied, “I thought you did not 
want me.” 

Then Marion wound her arms about the 
lonely child, and told him that he was all that 
was left to her on earth, that she always wanted 
him now, that he must learn to love her—more 
than she deserved, she added,—and that she 
would love him, and do all she could for him, 
in return. The accomplishment of his resolve 
seemed easy to the tender-hearted child just 
then; for he felt that, on these terms, he could 
love his stepmother as his father would have 
had him. 

‘For papa’s sake I will do anything,” he 
said. 

“For his sake I love you, Willie, and for 
your own sake too,” Marion replied, as her 
tears mingled with Willie’s. 
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SrxpeNNyY Monruty Parts. 


Child's Bible, 


WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Number I. ready Aug. 12. Part I. ready Aug.. 25. 


*.* The Publishers will forward, Post FREE on request, any desired number of Prospectuses to those who 
may wish to call attention to THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


ELLIO 


THE BELLE SAUVACE LIBRARY. 
Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., 
DEAN RAMSAY’S NEW WORK, 


ENTITLED 


PULPIT TABLE-TFALA: 


COMPRISING 


REMINISCENCES OF CLERICAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
FORMING VOL. |. OF THE BELLE SAUVAGE LIBRARY. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C.; AnD 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















FRAUD. 
, WitHovT the ponies of observing 
losely the address, “ BRYANT AND May,” 
5 RYANT & MAY S the ve sa ‘k—an pio Pub- 
lic may be im- ¢ 0A 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, SeieiMimanan?”‘e--Sae 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE S$O)@Melan article tht = 


Sold Everywhere. does not afford 
: ;] Protection from Fire. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 








{| SPECIALLY APPOINTED MANUFACTURERS TO QUEEN peicigcell 
i And all the Roval Family. 








Please observe that all Boxes and Papers containing D. F. TAYLER & CO. '< 


Patent Solid-Headed TOILET 

‘NG PINS, bear the fac-sim rob of their ye) ay > - 
VAS 

| es ®. Signature, thus: r 


Lon rs mand Birmingham. | 


| 


bs SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND Hz ABERD: ASHE RS. | 


— 7 alia ———— 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
WN & POL» CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 


ag 
gs o) Wry the sale, other qualities are sometimes 
foam NT audaciously substituted instead of 
PATE 
CORN FLOUP BROWN AND POLSON’. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 











